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Protein  folding  has  a large  parameter  space,  diverse  mechanism,  and  multi- 
path  kinetics.  However,  there  are  some  common  features  many  proteins  share  in 
their  folding  processes:  all  seem  to  fold  at  the  rates  much  faster  than  the  random 
conformation  search,  and  all  fold  into  the  structures  which  have  the  highly  regular 
motifs  like  a-helices,  /3-sheets  and  turns.  Understanding  how  fast  proteins  can  fold 
is  one  of  the  central  issues  in  solving  the  protein  folding  problem. 

Ultrafast  folding  kinetics  had  not  been  accessible  until  a few  sub- millisecond 
probes  were  invented  and  applied  lately.  We  constructed  a laser  induced  temper- 
ature jump  spectrometer  which  is  a great  utility  in  identifying  the  local  structure 
and  tertiary  contact  formation  of  proteins  on  the  time  scale  from  10-8  to  10“3  s 
with  time  resolution  of  10-9  s. 

With  this  spectrometer  we  studied  the  fast  folding  mini-protein,  TrpCage 
and  a few  short  stable  /3-hairpins,  the  TrpZip  series.  Studying  TrpCage  was  a 
major  breakthrough  it  was  a pioneer  protein  model  which  brought  experiment 
and  simulation  very  close:  its  structures  measured  by  NMR  and  predicted  by  the 
molecular  dynamics  were  amazingly  alike.  Our  kinetic  results  showed  that  it  folds 
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in  4 (is  at  room  temperature  which  turned  out  to  be  the  fastest  ever  known  for 
protein-like  molecules.  Also  this  folding  time  constant  is  consistent  with  what  was 
later  on  simulated  by  distributed  computation.  TrpZips  are  among  the  smallest 
and  stablest  polypeptide  chains  which  form  secondary  structures.  They  are  slightly 
different  from  each  other  based  on  structural  stability  and  by  forming  various  types 
of  /3-hairpins  which  are  the  minimum  units  of  /3  tertiary  structure.  The  /3-hairpins 
form  in  the  time  range  of  1-10  (is  that  confirms  the  theory  that  loop  formation  is 
controlled  by  the  diffusion  process  ( (is). 

We  also  investigated  the  kinetics  of  the  protein  chain  collapse,  a very  con- 
troversial problem.  By  comparing  the  collapse  of  the  foldable  104-residue  protein 
cytochrome  c and  its  unfoldable  fragments  Fl-65  and  Fl-80,  we  concluded  that 
the  collapse  of  the  protein  molecule  is  not  significantly  different  from  those  of 
unfoldable  peptide  chains.  Burial  of  hydrophobic  core  and  the  presence  of  the 
interactions  among  chain  residues  and  the  interactions  between  amino  acids  and 
solvent  molecules  limit  the  collapse  rate  of  a polypeptide  chain  on  the  time  scale  of 
the  order  of  ten  microseconds. 
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CHAPTER  1 

GENERAL  INTRODUCTION 

1.1  Background 

Sometimes  physicists  do  care  about  the  life  sciences  studying  some  problems 
like  protein  folding.  Understanding  protein  folding  helps  people  predict  protein 
structures  from  amino  acid  sequences,  design  new  drugs  and  understand  why 
and  how  proteins  misfold.  Protein  misfolding  causes  diseases  like  Madcow  and 
Alzheimer’s. 

Twenty  kinds  of  amino  acids  are  the  building  blocks  of  protein  molecules. 
They  are  connected  by  peptide  bonds  like  a pearl  necklace  as  shown  in  figure  1- 
1.  An  amino  acid  usually  contains  a carboxyl  group,  an  amino  group  and  a side 
chain — all  bonded  to  the  u-carbon  atom.  The  peptide  bond  is  an  amide  formed 
between  the  carboxyl  group  of  one  amino  acid  and  the  amino  group  of  the  next 
amino  acid  on  the  chain.  Once  the  polypeptide  chain  is  synthesized,  it  can  fold 
spontaneously  from  a one- dimensional  chain  into  an  unique  three-dimensional 
structure  fitting  into  an  extremely  crowded  cell,  and  becomes  biologically  active. 
This  structure  is  defined  as  the  native  structure  of  a protein.  The  experimental 
studies  by  Anfinsen  [1]  in  1971  and  his  followers  suggested  that  under  the  phys- 
iological conditions  the  native  structure  is  solely  determined  by  the  amino  acid 
sequence,  no  matter  what  folding  pathway  proteins  experience. 

This  fascinating  relationship  between  sequence  and  structure  is  a result  of 
nature’s  evolution.  This  is  also  the  key  difference  distinguishing  protein  molecules 
from  homopolymers  and  synthesized  heteropolymers.  The  spatial  and  temporal 
efficiencies  of  protein  folding  stimulate  people  from  different  disciplines  to  make 
efforts  on  revealing  the  inside  story.  In  the  last  thirty  years,  a great  development 
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Figure  1-1:  Protein  folding  scheme:  A random  polypeptide  chain  folds  into  a 3-D 
structure.  A,  R and  G represent  the  amino  acids:  Alanine,  Arginine  and  Glycine. 
The  folded  is  the  native  structure  of  barstar  — the  lOkDa  polypeptide  inhibitor  of 
the  ribonuclease  barnase. 


has  been  achieved  on  establishing  theories,  carrying  out  computer  simulations  and 
collecting  experimental  data.  However,  some  essential  problems  on  folding  kinetics 
still  remain  unclear  and  challenging: 

1 . How  is  a protein  molecule  able  to  fold  spontaneously  into  its  unique  native 
structure  without  doing  random  search  on  all  possible  conformations  from  its 
unfolded  state? 

2.  What  are  the  preferred  pathways  by  which  proteins  fold  efficiently?  Are 
intermediate  states  obligatory?  What  roles  are  they  playing  in  protein 
folding? 

3.  How  fast  can  a protein  fold?  What  sets  the  folding  time  limit? 

4.  How  different  is  the  mechanism  of  protein  folding  from  that  of  the  packing  of 
homopolymer  chains,  especially  at  the  early  folding  stage? 

Different  from  the  ordinary  chemical  reactions  in  which  usually  a few  high 
energy  covalent  bonds  break  and  combine,  protein  folding  generally  involves  a 
number  of  non-covalent  interactions.  The  interactions  include  those  among  the 
amino  acids  of  the  protein  molecules  and  those  between  protein  molecules  and  the 
environment.  This  dramatically  increases  the  complexity  of  this  problem. 

From  a chemical  point  of  view,  there  are  mainly  three  folding  driving  forces: 
the  hydrophobic  effect,  hydrogen  bond,  configurational  entropy.  Each  kind  of  force 
involves  the  changing  of  energy.  The  difference  in  Gibbs  free-energy  between  the 
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native  state  and  the  unfolded  state  of  protein  molecules  is  small  (A Gu-+f  ~10  to 
70  kJ/mol)  [2].  It  is  a delicate  balance  between  two  effects  (AG  = AH  — TAS ): 
the  enthalpy  due  to  the  non-covalent  interactions  like  hydrophobic  interaction 
and  the  configurational  entropy  due  to  the  highly  organized  native  structure.  In 
addition,  the  external  factors  like  temperature,  pH  and  concentration  of  salt  in 
solvent  also  influence  protein  folding  processes.  As  a result,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
predict  the  native  structure  for  a protein  molecule  only  based  on  its  amino  acid 
sequence  information. 

1.2  Hierarchical  Protein  Structure  and  Two-State  Kinetics 

In  spite  of  the  extremely  large  parameter  space  of  folding,  a number  of  small 
single-domain  proteins  and  structure  units  are  discovered  to  fold  in  a very  simple 
mechanism:  the  two-state  transition  [3]. 

1.2.1  Protein  Structure 

Native  protein  structures  are  hierarchical  as  shown  in  figure  1-2:  primary 
structure  is  the  sequence  of  covalently  linked  amino  acid  residues;  secondary 
structure  is  the  regular  way  in  which  the  polypeptide  chain  is  arranged  in  space; 
tertiary  structure  is  the  biologically  active,  three-dimensional  structure  of  an  entire 
polypeptide;  quaternary  structure  is  an  organization  of  two  or  more  polypeptide 
chains  into  a multi-subunit  protein. 

The  secondary  structures  like  a-helices,  /3-sheets  and  turns  are  minimum  units 
and  highly  regular  motifs  of  protein  structures.  There  is  much  evidence  showing 
that  the  folding  of  large  proteins  begins  with  the  formation  of  those  secondary 
structures  [4,  5].  A large  body  of  work  has  been  focused  on  the  formation  of  sec- 
ondary structures  and  the  folding  of  the  small  single-domain  proteins,  polypeptide 
chains  of  a few  helices,  turns  or  loops  [6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18]. 
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Quaternary  Structure 


A B C D 


Tertiary  Structure 

f V (f  ■$? 

Helix  P Sheets  Turn 

Secondary  Structure 

-Ala-Glu-Val-Thr-Asp-Pro-Gly- 

Primary  Structure 

Figure  1-2:  Hierarchical  structures  of  protein  molecules.  Quaternary  structure : 
The  four  subunit  arrangement  of  D-Xylose  Isomerase  is  a complex,  interwoven 
arrangement.  Tertiary  structure:  (A)  triosephosphate  isomerase  (B)  hen  egg 
lysozyme  (C)  myoglobin  (D)  chymotrypsin.  Secondary  structure : helix,  /3-sheet 
(parallel  and  anti-parallel)  and  turn.  Primary  structure:  amino  acid  sequence 
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1.2.2  Two-State  Transition 

In  a two-state  folding  system,  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  stable  molecular 
ensembles  any  time  during  the  folding  process:  the  unfolded({7)  and  the  folded  (F), 
as  shown  in  equation  (1.1).  Aq  and  A:_i  are  the  folding  and  the  unfolding  rates. 


U 


k\,k- 


F 


(1.1) 


Many  investigators  in  theoretical  and  simulation  studies  have  been  attracted 
to  the  two-state  folding  kinetics  because  of  its  simplicity.  Transition  State  The- 
ory( TST)  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  dominant  models  in  the  experimental 
literature  on  protein  folding.  It  is  a theory  of  rates  of  the  elementary  reactions 
which  are  assumed  to  occur  in  a single  step  and  to  pass  through  a single  transition 
state.  The  transition  state  of  more  positive  molar  Gibbs  energy  between  the  reac- 
tants and  the  products  would  have  an  equal  probability  of  forming  the  reactants 
and  the  products  of  the  elementary  reactions.  The  application  of  TST  on  protein 
folding  is  demonstrated  in  figure  1-3.  The  rate  of  the  folding  reaction  is  given  by 
equation  1.2 


Figure  1-3:  Transition  state  theory.  A is  the  Gibbs  energy  difference  between 
the  unfolded  state  and  the  transition  state.  A G„_/  is  the  energy  difference  be- 
tween the  the  unfolded  and  folded.  Two  insets  demonstrate  the  complexity  and 
diversity  of  the  transition  state  theory  microscopically. 
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= (kBT/h)  exp(-AGu^t/(RT)),  (1.2) 

where  kB  is  the  Boltzmann  constant,  h is  the  Planck  constant,  T is  temperature,  R 
is  the  molar  gas  constant  in  kJ/mol,  AGu^j  is  the  Gibbs  energy  of  activation. 

Microscopically,  systems  may  have  more  than  one  energy  barrier  along  the 
folding  pathway,  but  the  highest  one  will  be  rate-limiting  and  its  transition  state 
is  considered  to  be  one  for  the  overall  reaction.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may 
be  more  than  one  pathway  parallel  to  the  direction  of  reaction  coordinate.  Each 
pathway  has  its  own  rate-limiting  step  but  the  apparent  transition  will  have  the 
averaged  properties  of  all  paths,  weighted  by  the  flux  through  each  path  [6]. 

For  a two-state  folder,  given  the  environmental  parameters  such  as  tempera- 
ture (T),  pressure  (P)  or  electric  field  strength  (E),  the  populations  of  the  folded 
and  unfolded  molecules  keep  a quasi-balance.  Any  perturbation  on  these  parame- 
ters will  trigger  a redistribution  of  the  population  of  molecules  in  each  state.  For 
a reversible  two-state  transition  system,  the  perturbation  will  be  followed  by  a 
relaxation  of  the  concentrations  of  folded  or  unfolded  molecules.  This  relaxation 
is  treated  as  a single  exponential  function  of  time  with  observed  rate  constant 
k0bs  — k\  + k- 1-  This  is  derived  from  equation  1.3  to  equation  1.6  and  based  on 
equation  1.1  [19]: 


^ = h[U]  - MH  = M*1  - W 

(1.3) 

^ = -(k1  + k-1)[F]  + k1[UF) 

(1.4) 

IUF\  = [t/]  + [F] 

(1.5) 

[F](f)  = Ci  exp(—£:obsf)  + C2. 

(1.6) 

[. F } and  [U]  are  the  concentrations  of  molecules  in  folded  and  unfolded  state,  t is 
time,  C\  and  C2  are  the  constants  which  depends  on  the  initial  (t  = 0)  and  final 
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(t  » t ) populations  of  folded  molecules.  The  techniques  capable  of  tracing  this 
relaxation  with  a satisfactory  time  resolution  can  be  used  to  probe  protein  folding 
kinetics. 

Most  two-state  folding  proteins  and  peptides  are  single-domain,  of  small  size 
~100  residues  or  less,  and  with  simple  structures  of  a few  a helices,  3 strands  or 
loops.  However,  they  show  a wide  variation  on  the  folding  rates  from  microseconds 
to  seconds.  People  believe  that  the  folding  of  these  proteins  may  represent  the 
formation  of  the  unit  structures  of  large  proteins  or  mimic  the  initial  folding  events 
which  may  set  the  tone  for  folding.  Therefore  these  small  proteins  or  structural 
units  could  be  the  ideal  models  both  for  theoretical  and  experimental  studies.  In 
addition,  the  molecular  dynamics  (MD)  simulation  on  protein  folding  kinetics  was 
just  able  to  approach  the  microsecond  time  domain  [20].  The  proteins  which  fold 
in  a few  microseconds  can  provide  the  testing  ground  MD  simulation  is  crying 
for  [21,  22,  23]. 

1.3  Polymer  Dynamics  and  Collapse 

Recent  studies  show  that  there  is  more  than  one  folding  process  even  for  two- 
state  folders.  Some  fast  relaxation  events  may  precede  or  follow  the  rate-limiting 
barrier  crossing  phase  [24,  25,  26,  27].  They  are  probably  due  to  the  fast  chain 
collapse,  protein  molecule  desolvation  or  equilibration  processes  on  the  time  scale 
which  is  comparable  to  that  of  folding  [28] . The  mechanisms  of  these  processes 
and  the  roles  they  play  in  protein  folding  have  not  been  fully  understood.  These 
processes  may  reflect  the  general  and  rapid  response  of  polypeptide  chains  to  the 
change  of  environmental  parameters  such  as  solvent,  temperature,  etc.  and  may  set 
the  time  limit  for  protein  folding  processes  [29,  30]. 

Monte  Carlo  simulations  on  lattice  and  off-lattice  models  [31,  32,  33,  34] 
addressed  whether  the  collapse-induced  compactness  of  polypeptide  chain  enhances 
the  formation  of  secondary  structures.  Maritan  [33,  34]  demonstrated  that  there  is 
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a strong  correlation  between  the  fast  folding,  content  of  secondary  structures  and 
compactness  of  protein  molecules.  This  suggests  that  the  collapse  could  be  a key 
factor  to  understand  the  spatial  and  temporal  efficiency  of  protein  folding.  Here 
arise  two  questions: 

1 . How  fast  could  a polypeptide  chain  collapse  be? 

2.  Do  protein  molecules  collapse  in  the  same  way  as  homopolymers? 

In  classical  polymer  dynamics  [35],  all  segments  of  a polymer  chain  are  con- 
sidered to  be  Brownian  particles  whose  motion  in  dilute  solution  is  governed  by  the 
Smoluchowski  or  Langevin  equation.  The  connection  of  consecutive  segments,  the 
interactions  between  solvent  and  polymer  molecules  and  long  range  intramolecular 
interactions(excluded  volume  effect)  are  included  in  the  potentials  which  generate 
the  force  field  for  the  Brownian  particles.  In  1953  , Rouse  pioneered  in  building 
such  a model  on  an  ideal  chain.  A few  years  later,  the  Zimm  model  [36]  introduced 
the  hydrodynamic  interaction  between  the  particles  on  the  chain  which  led  to  the 
exciting  agreement  with  experimental  results  on  polymers.  Zimm’s  model  study  on 
polymer  dynamics  may  set  the  limit  for  the  time  scale  of  protein  folding  which  is 
on  the  nanosecond  or  microsecond  time  domain  depending  on  the  size  of  molecules 
and  the  external  conditions  like  the  viscosity  of  solvent  and  temperature. 

1.4  High  Resolution  Measurements  on  Structures  and  Kinetics 
Sub-millisecond  folding  kinetics  could  not  be  identified  until  a number  of 
high  time  resolution  techniques  were  invented  in  the  last  ten  years  [6,  37]  listed  in 
table  1-1.  Mixing,  temperature  jump,  pressure  jump  and  photolysis  are  ultrafast 
triggers  based  on  concentration,  temperature,  pressure  and  photochemical  reactions 
to  shift  folding  equilibrium  rapidly.  The  relaxation  following  ultrafast  triggers  can 
be  monitored  with  fluorescence,  infrared,  resonance  Raman  and  circular  dichroism 
spectroscopies  listed  in  table  1-2.  Some  equilibrium  methods  like  nuclear  magnetic 
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resonance  (NMR)  or  electron  paramagnetic  resonance  (EPR)  can  also  provide 
kinetic  information  on  a few  hundred  microseconds  time  scale  [7,  38]. 


Table  1-1:  Ultrafast  triggers  for  protein  folding  kinetics. 


Method 

Probe  time  window 

Structure  resolution 

Ultrafast  Mixing 

10  /rs-oo 

atomic 

Laser  Flash  Photolysis 

100  fs— 1 ms 

individual  residue 

Laser  Induced  Temperature  Jump 

1 ns- 100  ms 

individual  residue 

NMR  Line  broadening 

100  ps-100  ms 

atomic 

Ultrafast  mixing  spectroscopy  triggers  and  probes  refolding  of  protein 
molecules  directly  by  quickly  diluting  the  denaturant  or  varying  the  conditions 
of  solutions  like  pH  or  ligand  and  then  monitoring  the  structure-related  changes  of 
the  optical  properties  during  folding  process.  There  are  two  kinds  of  flow  schemes 
in  mixing  experiments:  stop-flow  and  continuous-flow.  Stop-flow  combined  with  cir- 
cular dichroism  and  fluorescence  spectroscopies  is  commercially  available  presently 
but  its  dead  time  is  about  a few  milliseconds.  The  fastest  mixing  device  is  the 
continuous-flow  system  which  can  barely  reach  the  microsecond  time  regime. 


Table  1-2:  Spectroscopic  probes  for  protein  folding  kinetics. 


Method 

Sensitive  to 

Fluorescence 

tertiary  structure  and  environment 

Infrared 

strength  of  bonds,  dipole  moments,  polarizability 

Resonance  Raman 

vibration 

Circular  Dichroism 

Secondary  structures 

Laser  flash  photolysis  is  the  one  which  has  the  best  time  resolution  (~  100  fs) 
so  far.  It  has  been  successfully  used  to  study  the  kinetics  of  cytochrome  c refolding, 
chain  diffusion  and  some  small  conformation  changes  [39,  40].  In  the  cytochrome  c 
refolding  experiment,  lasers  were  used  to  trigger  the  ultrafast  protein  refolding  by 
photolyzing  the  carbon  monoxide(CO)  which  is  bonded  to  the  heme  of  cytochrome 
c and  the  conformational  changes  following  the  protein-CO  dissociation  can  be 
monitored  by  spectroscopies.  Although  the  time  resolution  was  limited  by  the 
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nanosecond  CO  rebinding  event,  photo-dissociation  itself  takes  less  than  100  fem- 
toseconds. Its  disadvantage  is  that  this  method  only  applies  to  a limited  number 
of  proteins  in  which  the  folding  or  unfolding  can  be  triggered  by  photochemical 
reactions. 

Most  proteins  change  their  structures  in  response  to  the  changing  of  environ- 
mental parameters  like  temperature,  pressure  or  dielectric  coefficient.  Based  on 
this  fact,  laser  or  electric  induced  temperature  jump,  pressure  jump  and  acoustic 
or  dielectric  relaxation  of  the  nanosecond  to  microsecond  time  resolution  are  being 
used  widely  on  protein  folding  kinetic  studies. 

1.5  Work  We  Have  Done 

We  used  Nd-YAG  laser  pulses  at  1064  nm  to  pump  stimulated  Raman  scat- 
tering of  hydrogen  gas  (H2).  This  generates  near  infrared  pulses  at  1890  nm.  At 
this  wavelength,  aqueous  solution  absorbs  light  tremendously  and  releases  energy  as 
heat  in  tens  of  nanoseconds  that  sets  the  dead  time  for  our  temperature  jump  sys- 
tem. The  probe  system  is  designed  for  the  proteins  containing  fluorescent  residues 
which  absorb  the  ultraviolet  light  at  about  266  nm  and  emit  the  fluorescence  with 
the  center  wavelength  of  350  nm.  The  emission  intensity  of  protein  molecules  can 
be  sensitive  not  only  to  the  environmental  parameters  like  temperature  and  pH  but 
also  to  proteins’  tertiary  structures  according  to  the  Forster  transfer  theory  [41]. 

We  carried  out  the  ultrafast  folding  kinetic  studies  on  a few  two-state  folders, 
TrpCage  and  the  tryptophan  zipper  (TrpZips)  series,  with  the  temperature  jump 
spectrometer  we  built.  The  small  helical  protein  or  those  /3-hairpins  turned  out 
to  be  the  ideal  models  for  the  dynamic  study  of  protein  folding.  Since  the  folding 
rates  approach  the  diffusion  time  limit  for  the  polypeptide  chains,  which  is  ~ ps, 
some  interesting  effects  such  as  the  breaking  of  equilibration  assumption  for  the 
two-state  transition  theory  or  for  the  relaxation  principle,  begin  to  show  up  in  the 
kinetic  data  of  the  fast  folders  like  TrpZip2  under  certain  conditions.  On  the  other 
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hand,  because  microsecond  kinetics  lately  became  accessible  to  molecular  dynamics 
simulation,  our  results  also  provided  the  testing  grounds  for  the  simulation  work 
done  by  Pande’s  group. 

In  addition,  we  addressed  the  ultrafast  chain  collapse  problems  by  studying 
the  collapse  kinetics  of  wild  type  cytochrome  c and  its  unfoldable  fragments  Fl-65 
and  Fl-80.  We  found  out  that  the  collapse  kinetics  of  the  unfoldable  polypeptide 
chains  is  not  significantly  different  from  that  of  wild  type  protein  and  concluded 
that  10  ps  collapse  of  the  foldable  and  unfoldable  polypeptide  chains  is  probably 
controlled  by  the  chain  diffusion,  desolvation  process  and  intrachain  interaction 
instead  of  by  forming  any  specific  native  structure. 


CHAPTER  2 

LASER  INDUCED  TEMPERATURE  JUMP  SPECTROSCOPY 

2.1  Introduction 

Among  all  the  fast  techniques,  nanosecond  laser  induced  temperature  jump 
spectroscopy  attracts  much  interest  because  it  is  suitable  for  the  kinetic  studies 
on  all  kinds  of  fast  folding  proteins  and  peptides.  That  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
proteins  generally  keep  their  stable  native  structures  over  a certain  temperature 
range  and  unfold  at  the  temperatures  beyond  it.  We  can  trigger  either  folding  or 
unfolding  of  protein  molecules  by  raising  temperature  quickly. 

It  was  first  recognized  by  Eigen  and  his  colleagues  in  the  1960s  [42,  43]  that 
the  rapid  kinetic  studies  can  be  carried  out  by  perturbing  an  equilibrium  system 
by  the  temperature  jump  and  observing  the  system  relaxing  from  one  equilibrium 
state  to  a new  one  after  the  perturbation.  This  basic  scheme  is  shown  in  figure  2- 
1,  using  the  Forster  energy  transfer  fluorescence  spectroscopy  as  an  example. 

The  fluorescent  intensity  of  a fiuorophore  (F)  on  a polypeptide  chain  is  mainly 
affected  by  two  factors:  temperature  and  the  physical  distance  from  its  fluorescence 
light  emission  quencher  (Q)  somewhere  on  the  same  peptide  chain.  Suppose  that 
the  system  is  at  an  initial  equilibrium  state  at  the  temperature  Tjnitiai,  and  its 
fluorescence  intensity  is  at  a certain  level.  At  t = 0,  the  temperature  of  the  solution 
jumps  up  to  Tfinai  by  AT.  The  fluorescence  signal  responds  instantly  (~  ns)  by 
dropping  to  a lower  level  because  of  the  intrinsic  negative  temperature  dependence 
of  the  fluorophores,  but  it  takes  a much  longer  time  for  the  protein  molecule  to 
change  conformation  and  for  the  fiuorophore  to  move  away  from  its  quencher.  This 
process  accompanies  an  increasing  of  fluorescence  intensity  according  to  the  Forster 
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energy  transfer  theory  which  will  be  discussed  in  more  details  in  section  2.1.3.  The 
single  exponential  relaxation  indicates  a two-state  transition. 

Several  temperature  jump  experiments  have  been  developed  such  as  P.A. 
Thompson’s  at  the  National  Institute  of  Health,  B.  Nolting’s  at  Cambridge 
University,  M.  Gruebele’s  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign  and 
R.B.  Dyer’s  at  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory.  These  systems  share  the  same 
idea  but  are  different  from  each  other  by  the  experimental  layout  and  details  such 
as  the  heating  light  sources,  probe  methods. 


Figure  2-1:  The  demonstration  of  the  temperature  jump  technique  using  the 
Forster  energy  transfer  fluorescence  spectroscopy  as  a probe.  The  top  figure  is 
the  temperature  jump  scheme.  The  bottom  one  is  the  probed  fluorescence  signal 
demonstrating  the  folding  kinetics  of  protein  molecules. 

The  first  fast  protein  collapse  was  observed  by  Gruebele  in  1996:  Apomyo- 
globin  initially  collapses  into  a compact  state  within  20  ps  [44],  In  1999,  60  fis 
collapse  of  a 100-residue  protein  cytochrome  c at  room  temperature  was  fully 
resolved  by  Hagen  and  Eaton  in  NIH  [45].  The  temperature  jump  with  infrared 
probe  spectroscopy  turned  out  to  be  of  much  advantage  in  studying  the  secondary 
structure  formation  and  the  helix-coil  transition.  It  was  found  out  that  a- helix 
forms  in  a few  hundred  nanoseconds  [8,  46].  In  addition,  the  sub- millisecond 
refolding  of  a cold- unfolded  protein  Bovine  /3-lactoglobulin  A was  discovered  by 
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Nolting  in  1996  [47].  These  pioneer  works  unveiled  the  mystery  of  the  early  folding 
processes  of  proteins  and  drew  great  attention  to  this  much  unexplored  territory. 

Here  we  used  1064  nm  infrared  pulses  to  trigger  the  stimulated  Raman 
scattering  (SRS)  of  hydrogen  gas  (H2).  The  first  Stokes’  line  of  H2  is  at  1890  nm 
(A v = 4108  cm"1)  at  which  aqueous  solutions  have  a tremendous  absorption 
and  release  the  energy  as  heat  to  induce  a temperature  jump  of  solutions  in  a few 
nanoseconds.  The  protein  conformation  dynamics  is  probed  by  the  fluorescence 
Forster  energy  transfer  spectroscopy. 

2.1.1  Features  of  T-Jump  Spectroscopy 

Advantages.  There  are  quite  a few  advantages  for  using  the  near  infrared 
(IR)  laser  pulses  to  induce  the  temperature  jump.  Firstly,  IR  pulses  can  directly 
heat  up  the  aqueous  solutions  in  a few  nanoseconds,  there  is  no  need  for  the  extra 
reagents  such  as  the  dyes  in  some  laser-induced  temperature  jump  spectrometers 
and  salt  in  electrical  temperature  jump  spectrometers.  The  potential  problems 
caused  by  these  reagents  are  eliminated.  Secondly,  only  a moderate  amount  of  IR 
energy  is  necessary  to  get  a reasonable  temperature  jump  because  the  observing 
volume  is  determined  by  the  diameter  of  the  probe  beam  that  could  be  confined 
into  a small  size  ~1  mm  or  less.  In  addition,  the  pulse  widths  of  heating  and  probe 
laser  pulses  are  more  compatible  with  each  other  and  also  with  the  response  time  of 
protein  molecules  [48]. 

Disadvantages.  The  usage  of  the  temperature  jump  spectrometer  is  limited 
by  the  following  factors: 

1.  The  upper  limit  of  the  observable  time  window  of  the  temperature  jump 
apparatus  cannot  be  as  infinitely  large  as  the  fast  mixers  because  the 
transiently  raised  temperature  (Tfinai  in  figure  2-1)  decays  due  to  the  thermal 
diffusion  of  solutions  after  a period  of  time.  The  Tfinai-stable  span  is  from 
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t ~ns  to  about  hundreds  of  ps  or  to  tenths  of  seconds  which  relies  on  the 
thermal  properties  of  sample  solutions  and  the  geometry  of  the  sample  holder. 

2.  Rapid  temperature  jump  in  a small  region  introduces  the  thermal  lensing, 
photo-acoustic  effect  and  cavitation  which  interfere  with  probing  pulses  and 
distort  probed  signals.  Those  effects  are  minimized  at  a temperature  around 
4°C  and  become  obviously  worse  at  the  temperatures  higher  than  60°C  [49]. 
2.1.2  Fluorescence  Spectroscopy  and  Forster  Energy  Transfer 

Many  protein  molecules  contain  fluorescent  amino  acids  e.g.  Tryptophan 
(Trp),  Tyrosine  (Tyr)  and  Phenylalanine  (Phe)  naturally  or  by  mutation.  The 
fluorescence  characteristics  of  these  amino  acids  are  shown  in  table  2-1  where 
A max  is  the  wavelength  at  which  the  substance  has  the  maximum  absorption  or 
maximum  fluorescence  emission,  emax  is  the  extinction  coefficient  in  mol_1cm_1  and 
(j)p  is  the  fluorescence  quantum  yield  which  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  photons  emitted 
to  photons  absorbed  by  the  system  [41]. 

Table  2-1:  Fluorescence  characteristics  of  the  three  amino  acids. 


Substance  Conditions  Absorption  Fluorescence 

A max  ( mil  j Smax  ^ lb  A max  (nUl)  (j)p 


Tryptophan 

H20,  pH  7.0 

280 

5.6 

348 

0.20 

Tyrosine 

H20,  pH  7.0 

274 

1.4 

303 

0.14 

Phenylalanine 

H20,  pH  7.0 

257 

0.2 

282 

0.04 

The  fluorescence  quantum  yield,  (ftp,  is  the  result  of  the  competition  between 
the  intrinsic  fluorescence  rate  constant  (kp)  with  the  processes  including  internal 
conversion  ( kic ),  intersystem  crossing  (kis)  and  quenching  [kq(Q)]. 


4>p  — kp/[kp  + kic  + kis  + kg(Q )]  (2-1) 

In  internal  conversion,  the  excitation  energy  of  fluorophores  is  lost  by  collision 
with  solvent  molecules  or  by  dissipation  through  internal  vibration  modes.  The 
rate  of  the  internal  conversion  increases  as  the  temperature  increases.  In  the 
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intersystem  crossing  process,  the  excited  singlet  state  is  converted  into  an  excited 
triplet  state  through  the  normally  forbidden  spin  exchange.  The  triplet  state  will 
then  convert  to  the  ground  state  either  by  phosphorescence  or  internal  conversion. 
Among  the  various  quenching  types,  the  Forster  fluorescence  energy  transfer  is  a 
probabilistic  process  based  on  the  dipole-dipole  interaction  between  suitable  donor 
and  acceptor  molecules.  The  energy  transfer  efficiency  (E)  is  the  function  of  the 
distance  between  the  donor  and  acceptor  which  is  derived  as  follows. 

The  efficiency  of  energy  transfer  is  defined  in  equation  2.2  as  the  function  of 
transition  rate  kx  and  the  life  time  of  the  donor  in  the  absence  of  the  acceptor  Tp. 


E = kT/{kT  + 1/td) 

(2.2) 

kx  = (1/td)(R0/R)6 

(2.3) 

By  substituting  kx  in  equation  2.2  with  equation  2.3,  we  rewrite  E as  follow, 


F 


(2.4) 


Rq  is  the  characteristic  separation  distance  (Forster  distance)  where  the  probability 
of  the  energy  transfer  is  50%. 


Rq  = 9.7  x 10 3(Jn2n  40i>)1/,6cm 


(2.5) 


where 

J = J £A(v)fD(v)v~4  du  (2.6) 

J is  the  overlap  integral  of  the  donor  emission  and  acceptor  absorption  spectra; 
fx>  is  the  normalized  fluorescence  emission  of  the  donor;  n is  the  refractive  index 
of  the  solvent;  is  the  fluorescence  quantum  yield  of  donor  in  the  absence  of  the 
acceptor  and  k2  is  a geometrical  factor  that  depends  on  the  relative  orientation  of 
donor  and  acceptor  dipoles. 
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The  Forster  energy  transfer  from  donor  to  acceptor  results  in  the  decreasing 
of  the  donor’s  fluorescence  emission.  The  transfer  efficiency  is  solely  determined  by 
the  distance  between  the  donor  and  acceptor  as  in  equation  2.4.  Figure  2-2  demon- 
strates the  kinetic  studies  on  protein  cytochrome  c by  the  Forster  energy  transfer 
spectroscopy.  Figure  2-2  (A)  1 is  the  cartoon  which  shows  the  dipole-dipole  in- 
teraction of  the  fluorescence  donor,  tryptophan  and  the  acceptor,  Heme  at  Hisl8. 
Figure  2-2  (B)  shows  the  kinetic  results  by  the  ultrafast  mixing  experiment  [24]: 
when  the  protein  molecule  folds  and  becomes  compact,  the  tryptophan  fluorescence 
decreases  due  to  the  increase  of  the  Forster  energy  transfer  efficiency. 


Time  (s) 


Figure  2-2:  Application  of  the  Forster  energy  transfer  theory  on  cytochrome  c. 

(A)  Diagram  of  the  cytochrome  c chain  with  the  ffuorophore-Trp  at  No. 59  and  its 
quencher-Heme  at  Hisl8.  (B)  Refolding  kinetics  of  cytochrome  c by  the  ultrafast 
mixing  experiment. 


1 Provided  by  S.J.  Hagen 
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2.2  System  Buildup  and  Characterization 
2.2.1  Goal  and  System  Composition 

The  T-jump  apparatus  is  composed  of  the  following  parts  as  shown  in  figure  2- 
3: 

1.  infrared  heating  pulses  generation. 

2.  ultraviolet  probe  pulses  generation. 

3.  sample  holder. 

4.  temperature  control  and  monitor  system. 

5.  signal  detection. 

6.  data  collection  and  analysis. 


Infrared  Heating 
Pulse  Generation 


Signal  Detection 


Sample  Holder 


Temperature 
Control  and 
Monitor 


c=4> 


Ultraviolet  Probing 
Pulse  Generation 


Figure  2-3:  Diagram  of  the  T-jump  system. 


An  optimized  system  should  have  a widely  accessible  observing  time  win- 
dow/long Tfinai-stable  time  span,  very  low  background  noise  and  robust  temperature 
control  and  detection. 

2.2.2  Infrared  Heating  Pulse  Generation 

We  use  Continuum  Surelite  I- 10  Q-switched  Nd:YAG  laser  to  produce  pulses 
(at  A=1064  nm,  2 Hz,  with  5-7  ns  pulse  width)  to  pump  a Raman  cell  filled 
with  hydrogen  gas.  The  first  Stokes  line  of  H2  Raman  scattering  is  at  1890  nm 
(Au  = 4108  cm-1)  at  which  the  absorption  coefficient  of  water  is  about  30  cm-1. 
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The  Raman  shifter  output  as  the  function  of  Q-switch2  time  delay  of  1064  nm 
laser  pulses  is  plotted  in  figure  2-4. 


Figure  2-4:  Raman  shift  efficiency  at  1890  nm  as  the  function  of  H2  pressure  and 
the  Q-switch  delay  time  of  the  infrared  laser. 

Studies  suggested  that  adding  some  helium  gas  into  the  Raman  cell  increases 
the  conversion  efficiency.  However  according  to  figure  2-5  we  show  here  that 
the  mixture  of  He  and  H2  does  not  produce  a higher  portion  of  output  energy 
compared  to  pure  H2. 

After  the  Raman  cell,  1890  nm  pulses  reach  the  sample  holder  from  two 
opposite  directions  as  shown  in  figure  2-6,  the  layout  of  T-jump  optics.  This 
two-heating-pulse  scheme  helps  improve  the  uniformity  of  Tfinai  distribution  inside 
the  sample  holder.  The  total  energy  of  10  mJ/pulse  at  1890  nm  generates  the 


2 Q-switch  is  a device  used  to  quickly  change  the  Q value  (Q  is  defined  as  27rx 
(average  energy  stored  in  the  resonator) /(energy  dissipated  per  cycle))  of  an  opti- 
cal resonator  . It  is  used  in  the  optical  resonator  of  a laser  to  prevent  lasing  action 
until  a high  level  of  inversion  (optical  gain  and  energy  storage)  is  achieved  in  the 
lasing  medium.  When  the  switch  rapidly  increases  the  Q of  the  cavity,  a short 
pulse  of  high  intensity  light  is  generated. 
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Figure  2-5:  Raman  shifter  output  as  the  function  of  the  IR  Q-switch  time  delay 
with  the  various  pressures  of  He.  The  frequency  of  the  1064  nm  input  pulse  is 
10  Hz  and  the  pressure  of  H2  is  650  psi. 

temperature  jump  ~20°C  for  aqueous  solutions  with  a focus  spot  size  1 mm  x 
0.5  mm. 

2.2.3  Ultraviolet  Probe  System 

Ultraviolet  probe  pulses  are  generated  by  Continuum  Minilite  1-1  Nd:YAG 
Q-switched  laser  (at  A=266  nm,  2 Hz,  with  5 ns  width).  UV  beam  is  focused  on 
the  same  spot  as  infrared  beams  are  as  shown  in  figure  2-6.  The  detailed  optical 
layout  in  demonstrated  in  figure  2-7.  The  UV  pulse  intensity  is  monitored  by 
a photodiode  and  recorded  during  the  experiments  for  the  signal  intensity  drift 
correction  (see  Software)  and  improving  signal-to-noise  ratio. 

2.2.4  Sample  Holder  Design  and  Temperature  Control 

The  temperature  control  and  measurement  are  the  critical  issues  in  sample 
holder  design.  Experiment  requires  that  the  equilibrium  temperature  Tln^ai  of 
the  sample  should  be  fully  controlled  and  the  temperature  jump  amplitude  AT 
and  Tfinai  accurately  measured.  The  system  needs  to  work  well  within  a wide 
temperature  range. 
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1 . Continuum  Surelite  Q-switched  Nd:  YAG  laser 

2.  TFP  polarizer 

3.  quarter- wave  plate 

4.  mirror  newport  10-D20  DM8 

5.  mirror  newport  10-D20  DM8 

6.  raman  shifter  lm  long  with  600  psi  H2 
with  two  lenses  f=50cm  AR  coated  NIR 

7.  Pellin  broca  prism 

8.  CVI  beam  splitter  2010nm  R60% 

9.  CVI  mirror  IR  20 10nmTM-l  03 7-45UNP 

10. CVI  mirror  IR  2010nm  TM-1037-45UNP 

11.  CVI  mirror  IR  2010nm  TM-1037-45UNP 
12. Schott  glass  filter  type  59880 

13. Schott  glass  filter  type  59880 


14.  lens  f=50cm  KPX118  BK7  DCK 

15.  Lens  f^50cm  KPX118  BK7  DCK 

1 6.  Temperature  sample  holder 

17.  MItutoyo  objective  f=200  mm 

1 8.  CVI  mirror  266  nm  Y4- 1 025-0 

19.  mirror 

20.  iris 

2 1 . flip  mirror 

22.  neutral  density  filters 

23.  WG320  filter  1mm  thick 

24.  Schott  glass  filter  type  Ug5 

25.  Hamamatsu  R1166  photomultiplier 

26.  3mm  UG5  filter 

27.  CCD  camera 


Figure  2-6:  T-jump  setup  diagram. 
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1 . Continuum  Minilite  UV  laser 

2.  prism 

3.  UV  mirror 

4.  silica  lens  f=  -50mm 

5.  silica  window 


6.  silica  lens  f=  100mm 

7.  silica  lens  f=50cm 

8.  reflecting  plate  with  teflon  tape 

9.  Schott  WG320 

10.  photo-diode 


Figure  2-7:  UV  optical  layout. 


Equilibrium  temperature  control  and  measurement..  Figure  2-8  shows 
the  diagram  of  the  sample  holder.  The  main  frame  is  made  of  aluminum  because 
of  its  good  thermal  conductivity  (A^(27°C)  = 2.37  W/cm-K).  A rectangular 
silica  tube  (0.1  x 1 x 30  mm  I.D.)  is  held  by  an  aluminum  jacket  which  keeps  the 
temperature  of  the  silica  tube  the  same  as  the  holder  base.  Protein  solution  flows 
through  the  rectangular  tube.  There  are  three  windows  on  the  jacket  allowing  IR 
and  UV  beams  to  be  focused  on  the  sample  inside  the  tube  and  the  fluorescence 
signals  to  come  out.  The  thermocouple  on  the  jacket,  labeled  with  a dot  in  the 
figure,  measures  the  temperature  of  the  sample  holder. 

The  temperature  of  the  sample  holder  is  controlled  by  a thermoelectric  chip 
(TEC)  beneath  with  an  electronic  feedback  control  circuit  panel  MPT  (Wavelength 
Electronic  MPT-5000).  The  equilibrium  temperature  can  be  stabilized  in  T ± 0.1°C 
within  the  range  between  0°C  and  100°C. 
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Figure  2-8:  Sample  holder  diagram. 

Theoretical  limit  for  Tfinai  duration.  Without  the  thermal  diffusion  of  sample 
solution,  the  laser  induced  temperature  jump  is  given  by  equation  (2.7)  [48]. 


where  I(r,z,t)  is  the  intensity  profile  of  the  heating  laser  pulse  at  time  t,  and  k/pcv 
is  determined  by  the  properties  of  sample  solution:  p is  the  density  of  solution,  cv 
is  the  heat  capacity,  and  k is  the  absorption  cross  section  per  unit  length  at  the 
wavelength  of  the  heating  laser  pulses. 

In  fact,  the  duration  of  the  raised  temperature,  Tfinai,  is  influenced  by  the 
thermal  diffusion  process  which  is  governed  by  the  diffusion  equation.  In  this 
case,  the  diffusion  equation  is  constrained  by  the  boundary  conditions  which  are 
depending  on  the  geometry  of  the  sample  holder.  If  the  diameter  of  the  heating 
spot  is  much  smaller  than  the  length  of  the  sample  holder  and  the  sample  holder 
can  be  treated  as  an  infinite  cylinder,  we  should  expect  a Gaussian  function  for  the 
temperature  profile.  The  temperature  at  the  origin  follows: 


(2.7) 


ST(t)  = <)TllI!Li  [l  - exp(-r2/4«i)] 


(2.8) 
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where  r is  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  and  /t  is  the  thermal  diffusivity  in  cm2 / s.  For 
the  aqueous  solution  inside  100  /imxlOO  /mix  30  mm  ultraviolet  transparent  silica 
fiber,  it  roughly  takes  about  5 ms  for  the  temperature  at  origin  to  decay  by  5% 
with  k = 1.43  x 10“3  cm2/s  at  293K.  This  sets  the  theoretical  upper  limit  for  the 
observing  time  window  of  our  T-jump  system. 

Reference  sample  for  AT  measurement.  N-Acetyl-Trp- Amide  (NATA)  is 
the  reference  sample  we  use  to  optimize  the  alignment  of  the  UV  probe  beam  and 
IR  heating  beams  and  to  calculate  the  amplitude  of  the  temperature  jump.  The 
intrinsic  temperature  dependence  of  the  fluorescence  of  Trp  is  shown  in  figure  2-9 
measured  by  a fiuorometer  (Jasco  FP-750).  Its  fluorescence  intensity  changes  as  a 
function  of  temperature: 


j F0  exp(— 0.022T)  if  50°C  > T > 0°C 
j F0  exp(— 0.025T)  if  T > 50°C 


(2.9) 


Optical  alignment:  AT  maximization.  We  first  pump  NATA  solution  into  the 
sample  holder  and  fire  the  UV  pulse  1 /rs  later  than  the  IR  pulse.  Then  adjust  the 
optics  to  maximize  the  fluorescence  signal  difference  with  and  without  IR  pulses. 
The  fluorescence  signal  is  monitored  by  the  Labview  program,  alignments ave- 
data.vi  3 . 

AT  and  Tfinai  duration  determination.  Once  the  optics  is  optimized,  we 
precede  every  protein  data  collection  with  an  experiment  on  the  NATA  reference 
sample  under  the  same  condition  by  using  the  Labview  program  tjumpRMS.vi  4 . 
The  typical  reference  data  is  shown  in  figure  2-10. 


3 see  Appendix  B-l  and  B-2  for  the  front  panel  and  the  block  diagram. 

4 see  Appendix  B-3  to  B-8  for  details. 
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Figure  2-9:  Temperature  dependence  of  the  fluorescence  of  NATA  in  100  mM  phos- 
phate buffer  pH  7.0.  (A)  Wavelength  scan  curves  at  different  temperatures.  (B) 
Maximum  values  of  the  each  curve  in  (A)  as  the  function  of  temperature. 
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Figure  2-10:  Temperature  jump  calibration  data  with  NATA  at  20  fjM  in  100  mM 
phosphate  buffer  pH  7.0.  (A)  and  (B)  Fluorescence  signals  of  NATA  before  and 
after  the  temperature  jump  at  t = 0. 


Figure  2-10  includes  two  parts:  pretrigger  data  (t  < 0)  and  post  trigger  data 
(t  > 0).  Before  the  temperature  jump,  Trp  fluorescence  signal  is  about  10  mV  at 
initial  temperature  of  20°C.  When  t = 0,  the  fluorescence  intensity  drops  about 
40%  due  to  the  20-degree  temperature  jump.  The  following  unchanged  signal 
indicates  that  the  Tfinai  remains  same  within  a millisecond  until  the  heated  volume 
of  solution  begins  to  diffuse  out  and  Trp  fluorescence  relaxes  to  the  pretrigger  level 
accordingly  with  a time  constant  t ~500  ms. 
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From  this  kinetic  data  on  NATA,  We  obtain  the  fluorescence  signal  level 
F(t  — 0—),  F(t  — 0+)  and  can  calculate  the  temperature  jump  amplitude  AT 
according  to  equation  2.9. 

Furthermore,  it  takes  ~30  ns  for  NATA  molecules  to  respond  to  the  infrared 
heating  pulses  that  determines  the  dead  time  of  T-jump  system.  As  a result,  this 
system  has  a more  than  four  decade  time  window  (from  30  ns  to  1 ms)  and  a 
nanosecond  time  resolution  for  protein  folding  kinetics  studies. 

2.2.5  Signal  Detection,  Amplification  and  Measurement 

The  fluorescence  signals  are  detected  by  a photomultiplier  (PMT)  (HAMA- 
MATSU R1166  D-type  0 23.5x130  mm)  and  amplified  10  times  by  the  amplifier 
(HAMAMATSU  C6438)  before  they  are  measured  by  the  digital  oscilloscope 
(Tektronix,  TDX3032).  To  keep  the  PMT  working  in  a linear  region,  we  use  some 
neutral  density  filters  in  front  of  PMT  to  control  the  signal  level  within  100  mV  - 
200  mV  at  the  voltage  of  PMT  power  supply  of  about  320  V.  The  characterization 
of  the  PMT  detection  linearity  is  shown  in  figure  2-11. 

The  data  collection  and  the  signal  averaging  are  performed  by  an  oscilloscope. 
We  chose  RMS  as  the  measurement  mode  in  order  to  make  the  signal  less  sensitive 
to  the  oscillating  electronics  noises  coming  from  the  Q-switches  of  the  lasers.  The 
output  of  the  oscilloscope  is  then  sent  to  a computer  for  the  data  analysis. 

The  noise  in  the  T-jump  experiment  mainly  comes  from  the  following  sources: 
the  shot  to  shot  stability  of  the  IR  and  UV  laser  pulses,  the  sample  flow  stability 
and  a few  kinds  of  electronic  noises. 

The  intensity  and  fluctuation  of  UV  laser  pulses  as  the  function  of  the  Q- 
switch  time  delay  is  shown  in  figure  2-12.  The  UV  intensity  increases  with  the 
Q-switch  time  delay  when  tQ_sWitch  < 150  /is  and  decreases  when  i-Q_swltch  > 150  /is. 
Meanwhile  the  STD/mean  is  at  a stable  level  when  tq_switch  >110  /is,  which  is 
about  10%.  Accordingly  the  UV  induced  Trp  fluorescence  will  fluctuate  unless 
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Figure  2-11:  Photomultiplier  linearity.  The  linear  and  nonlinear  detection  regions 
are  separated  by  the  boundary  line  with  circles. 

the  excitation  energy  is  high  enough  to  saturate  the  absorption  as  in  figure  2- 
13.  Increasing  the  excitation  energy  is  one  way  to  suppress  the  fluctuation  of 
fluorescence  signals.  On  the  other  hand,  high  UV  intensity  will  cause  the  instant 
decay  of  the  fluorescence  signal  during  a measurement.  This  problem  could  be 
solved  by  increasing  the  pumping  velocity  of  the  sample  fluid.  Figure  2-14  shows 
that  the  NATA  fluorescence  becomes  stable  at  flowrate  higher  than  0.1  ml/hr  with 
the  UV  beam  focus  size  ~ 50  pm.  We  chose  to  raise  the  UV  pulse  energy  to  a 
certain  value  which  barely  reaches  the  saturation  threshold,  ~ 100  mV,  measured 
by  the  photo-diode  while  keeping  the  flow  rate  as  low  as  0. 1-0.5  ml/hr  to  avoid 
using  a large  amount  of  sample  each  time. 

The  fluctuation  of  AT  due  to  the  pulse-to-pulse  infrared  energy  fluctuation 
is  another  source  of  noise.  Because  the  stability  of  IR  laser  output  becomes  worse 
when  tQ_switch  >125  ps,  all  of  our  T-jump  experiments  have  been  carried  out 
with  tQ_gWitch  below  that  value.  Besides  we  found  that  this  kind  of  fluctuation  is 
randomly  distributed  temporally  therefore  it  can  be  reduced  by  the  signal  averaging 
as  shown  in  figure  2-15. 

The  laser  beam  pointing  fluctuation  has  been  overcome  by  moving  the  light 
sources  as  close  as  possible  to  the  sample  holder  and  changing  the  sample  holder 
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Figure  2-12:  UV  intensity  versus  UV  laser  Q-switch  time  delay.  The  diamonds 
represent  the  UV  pulse  intensities  and  the  squares  are  standard  deviation  versus 
the  mean  UV  pulse  intensity. 


Figure  2-13:  Trp  fluorescence  intensity  versus  the  UV  excitation  energy  while  the 
sample  flowrate  is  at  0.1  ml/hr  and  the  diameter  of  the  UV  focus  spot  is  ~50  /im. 
The  solid  line  is  the  single  exponential  function  fit. 
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Figure  2-14:  Trp  fluorescence  intensity  (A)  and  fluctuation  (B)  versus  the  flowrate. 
The  diameter  of  the  UV  focus  spot  is  ~50  //m. 
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from  a square  silica  capillary  into  a rectangular  silica  tube  with  the  wider  sides 
facing  the  IR  and  UV  beams. 


Figure  2-15:  Intensity  fluctuation  of  the  infrared  pulses  (standard  devia- 
tion/intensity) measured  with  an  InGaAs  photodiode  at  IRQT  125  ps.  N is  the 
number  of  the  signal  averaging.  The  solid  line  is  the  linear  fit. 

In  addition,  the  electronic  noise  due  to  the  other  instruments  was  diminished 
by  electrical  shielding  and  signal  averaging.  Consequently  the  noise-to-signal  ratio 
has  been  controlled  within  2%. 

2.2.6  Software 

There  are  two  kinds  of  software  being  used  in  the  T-jump  system:  the  Labview 
programs  for  computer  to  set  parameters  for  instruments  and  to  acquire  data  from 
them  ( alignmentsavedata.vi  and  tjumpRMS.vi  by  L.  Qiu)  and  the  Matlab  programs 
for  calculating  temperature  jump  ( tjumpcal.m  by  L.  Qiu)  and  for  data  analysis 
( Tjump-procA.m  by  S.J. Hagen). 

Labview  programs  for  instruments.  Controlling  the  time  difference 
between  IR  and  UV  laser  pulses  is  the  key  role  the  Labview  programs  play  in  the 
T-jump  system.  This  involves  four  instruments:  one  function  generator  (Tektronix 
CFG280),  one  pulse  generator  (DG535,  Stanford  research  system  Inc.)  and  the 
power  supplies  of  the  IR  and  UV  lasers.  The  pulse-timing  control  scheme  is  shown 
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in  figure  2-16.  The  function  generator  generates  10  Hz  TTL  pulses  to  trigger  the 
infrared  laser  flashlamp  and  the  pulse  generator  DG535.  The  IR  laser  won’t  fire 
until  its  Q-switch  is  triggered  by  a pulse  which  comes  from  channel  A of  DG535. 
The  output  pulses  from  channel  B,  C of  DG535  are  respectively  used  to  trigger 
the  UV  laser  flashlamp  and  the  UV  laser  Q-switch.  The  time  difference  between 
the  IR  flashlamp  and  Q-switch  and  the  time  difference  between  the  UV  flashlamp 
and  Q-switch  are  set  to  be  110-125  /as  and  110  ps.  Channel  D is  set  to  be  415  ms 
later  than  the  trigger  for  the  DG535,  so  all  channels  A,  B,  C,  D can  send  out 
pulses  every  500  ms  or  at  frequency  2 Hz.  While  the  time  delay  between  the  IR 
and  UV  output  pulses,  t,  varies  during  the  experiments.  The  system  measures  the 
fluorescence  signal  at  each  t once  or  more  times  depending  how  many  times  signal 
needs  to  be  averaged.  A fluorescence  signal  value,  an  UV  pulse  intensity  signal  and 
the  corresponding  time,  t , constitute  one  data  unit  for  a data  file. 

tjumpRMS.vi  is  the  primary  Labview  program  to  control  the  pulse  timing 
and  data  collection.  It  has  a front  panel  shown  in  appendix  B-3  which  allows 
users  to  specify  the  instruments  for  the  computer  to  communicate  with,  set 
parameters  for  these  instruments  and  provides  the  data  collecting  options  such 
as  the  time  range,  the  number  of  data  points,  the  distribution  of  data  points  in 
linear  or  in  logarithmic  time  scales.  It  plots  data  in  real  time  and  saves  data 
automatically  after  each  experiment  in  two  ASCII  files:  one  is  a three-column 
matrix  of  time,  fluorescence  intensity  and  UV  intensity  and  the  other  includes  all 
critical  parameters  in  an  experiment  and  the  description  of  the  sample  used  in  the 
experiment.  Its  working  flowchart  is  in  figure  2-17  and  the  block  diagram  is  listed 
in  Appendix  B-4  to  B-8. 

In  addition,  there  are  two  more  Labview  programs  alignments avedata.vi  and 
DG535.vi  used  to  optimize  the  optical  alignment,  check  sample  flow  stability  and 
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Figure  2 17:  Flowchart  of  tjumpRMS.vi. 


noise  level  etc.  before  experiments.  Their  front  panels  and  block  diagrams  are 
listed  in  Appendix  6-7. 

Matlab  programs  for  data  analysis.  Tjump-proc.l  is  the  main  Matlab 
program  for  the  data  analysis.  Its  working  sequence  is  as  following, 

1.  Loads  data  saved  by  tjumpRMS.vi. 

2.  Corrects  intensity  drift  using  two  options:  UV  intensity  drift  correction 

(y  = at  + b,  a,  b are  fitting  parameters,  y and  t are  UV  intensity  signal  and 
the  corresponding  time)  only  or  along  with  sample  intensity  drift  correction 
(. F = cfpret rigger  + d,  c,  d are  fitting  parameters,  F and  fpretrigger  are  fluorescence 
intensity  signal  when  t < 0 and  the  corresponding  time). 

3.  Removes  the  “way  off”  data  points  due  to  the  bubbles  in  solution  or  the 
cavitation  effect  during  an  experiment. 
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4.  Fits  data  into  the  function 

j F0  if  t < 0; 

a + 6exp(— t/r)  otherwise, 

where  Fq  is  the  averaged  pretrigger  signal  level,  a and  b are  fitting  parameters 
and  r the  relaxation  time  constant. 

5.  Calculates  F0,  a,  b,  r,  and  uncertainties  of  these  parameters. 

6.  Plots  data  in  linear  time  scale. 

tjumpcal.m  first  loads  NATA  kinetic  data  and  corrects  for  the  drift  like 
tjump-proc-l.m.  It  averages  the  pretrigger  fluorescence  signal  and  gets  F(t  = 0—), 
then  fits  the  posttrigger  signal  (0  < t < 1ms)  with  the  function  F = F0  + bt 
which  represents  a slight  cooling  process  of  the  sample  within  the  observing  time 
window  due  to  the  sometime  imperfect  optical  alignment  and  obtains  the  first 
posttrigger  level  F(t  = 0+).  It  finally  uses  F(t  = 0—)  and  F(t  = 0+)  to  calculate 
the  temperature  jump  amplitude  based  on  the  equation  2.9. 

2.3  Summary  and  Future  Plan 

In  our  lab,  a temperature  jump  spectrometer  is  built  up  with  the  main  features 
as  follow: 

• Applicable  to  the  proteins  which:  absorb  ~266  nm,  emit  320-375  nm 

• Accessible  observing  time  window:  30  ns-1  ms 

• Time  resolution:  1 ns 

• Working  temperature  range:  0-100°C 

• Equilibrium  temperature  stability:  ±0.1°C 

• Temperature  jump  calibration:  according  to  the  intrinsic  fluorescence  of  Trp 

• Temperature  jump  accuracy:  ±1-2°C 

• Noise  to  signal  ratio:  1-2% 

• Signal  detection  linearity:  100% 

• Sample  consumption  rate:  0. 1-0.5  ml/hr 
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• Instrument  control  program:  tjumpRMS.vi 

• Data  analysis  program:  tjump-procA.m 

In  the  future,  we  will  research  on  an  alternative  way  to  calibrate  the  temperature 
jump  by  detecting  the  temperature  jump  induced  change  of  the  optical  properties 
of  samples  such  as  the  index  of  the  refraction  or  light  absorption  at  a certain  wave- 
length so  that  we  can  measure  the  size  of  the  temperature  jump  instantaneously. 
Also  a further  improvement  on  the  signal-to-noise  ratio  should  be  achieved  by 
correcting  data  according  to  the  fluctuation  of  the  infrared  pulse  energy. 


CHAPTER  3 

HELICES,  HAIRPINS  AND  FAST  FOLDING  PROTEINS 

3.1  Introduction 

Cooperativity  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  concepts  in  protein  folding 
studies.  It  states  that  some  small-single-domain  proteins  fold  like  two-state 
systems  with  only  the  folded  and  unfolded  states  are  stable  while  all  partly 
folded  or  intermediate  states  are  not.  Since  1991,  when  chymotrpsin  inhibitor  2 
(CI2),  a small  helical  protein  was  first  proved  experimentally  to  fold  by  two-state 
kinetics  [50],  many  studies  have  been  focused  on  this  [51,  52,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58]. 

Most  of  two  state  folders  are  single-domain  proteins  with  a few  secondary 
structure  units  like  a-helices,  /3-sheets,  and  turns  as  shown  in  figure  1-2  but 
they  show  a wide  variation  in  folding  rates  from  s-1  to  ps_1  which  are  mainly 
dependent  on  the  topology  of  their  native  states  [55].  With  the  development  of 
ultrafast  probes,  more  and  more  interesting  kinetic  events  have  been  observed: 
a-helices  form  in  a few  hundred  nanoseconds  while  /3-hairpins  ten  times  slower, 

~ ps  [8,  9,  11];  some  two-state  folding  proteins  fold  accompanied  by  some  extra 
events  like  fast  chain  contraction  although  they  may  not  produce  structured 
intermediate  states  [26,  59];  some  proteins  fold  much  faster  than  theoretical  models 
predicted  like  TrpCage  [60];  when  the  folding  is  so  fast  as  to  approach  its  physical 
time  limit,  even  the  minimum  structure  formation  deviates  from  the  two-state 
kinetics  as  the  TrpZip  hairpin  series  we  study  here. 

We  carried  out  the  kinetic  studies  on  an  ultrafast  helical  mini-protein,  TrpCage 
and  a few  /3-hairpins,  TrpZips  using  our  T-jump  spectrometer  [60].  The  experimen- 
tal results  indicate  that  TrpCage  is  a typical  two-state  folding  protein-like  molecule 
that  folds  in  4 ps  at  room  temperature,  which  became  a record  fast  folding  speed  to 
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date.  Three  TrpZips  fold  in  1-10  /rs  which  is  consistent  with  the  previous  studies 
on  /Y  hairpins  [9].  It  is  not  totally  clear  what  governs  the  folding  rates  of  these  fast 
folders  and  what  contributes  to  their  activation  energy  barriers.  The  microsecond 
kinetics  of  TrpCage  and  TrpZips  provides  the  test  ground  not  only  for  theoretical 
models  but  also  for  the  molecular  dynamics  simulation.  We  found  some  simulation 
studies  [21]  are  in  good  agreement  with  our  measurements. 

3.2  TrpCage 

3.2.1  Background 

TrpCage  is  a helical  mini-protein  synthesized  by  Anderson’s  group  [61].  It  has 
twenty  residues:  NLYIQ  WLKDG  GPSSG  RPPPS  1 . Structurally  it  contains  one 
a-helix  from  residues  2 to  8,  a 3 io- helix  from  11  to  14  and  a compact  hydrophobic 
core  where  three  proline  residues  (Pro-12,  Pro-18,  Pro-19)  and  a glycine  (Gly-11) 
packed  against  the  aromatic  side  chains  of  Tyr-3  and  Trp-6  as  shown  in  figure  3- 
1 2 . It  is  known  as  one  of  the  smallest  protein-like  molecules. 

It  has  attracted  a lot  of  interest  from  the  simulation  community  because  of 
its  small  size  and  good  structure  stability.  Roitberg  and  coworkers  predicted  its 
structure  from  an  all  atom,  fully  unrestrained  folding  simulation.  The  predicted 
structure  turned  out  to  be  amazingly  close  to  the  NMR  resolved  one  [62].  Pande’s 
group  in  Stanford  University  predicted  the  folding  kinetics  by  distributed  compu- 
tation and  showed  that  TrpCage  may  fold  in  a time  constant  between  1.5  ps  and 
6.9  ps  at  27°C  [21]  which  will  prove  to  be  consistent  with  the  experimental  results 
in  the  following  sections. 


1 Each  letter  represents  an  amino  acid.  Also  see  Appendix  A-l  for  details 

2 Provided  by  A.  Roitberg 
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3.2.2  Methods  and  Results 

Equilibrium.  We  use  the  circular  dichroism  (CD)  spectrometer  to  obtain 
the  secondary  structure  content  of  TrpCage.  Circular  dichroism  is  the  difference 
in  absorbance  between  left  and  right  circularly  polarized  light:  A A = Ai  — AR. 

An  asymmetric  molecule  like  a helical  protein  molecule  exhibits  circular  dichroism 
which  has  two  minima  in  the  far-UV  spectrum  with  one  of  them  at  222  nm  as 
shown  in  figure  3-2.  CD  is  not  only  used  to  quantify  the  secondary  structure,  it  is 
also  capable  of  examining  the  change  of  the  secondary  structure  content  due  to  the 
environmental  factors  such  as  temperature  or  binding  events. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fluorescence  of  protein  molecules  is  often  used  as  an 
indicator  of  the  compactness  of  the  molecules.  TrpCage  is  fluorescent  due  to  the 
tryptophan  (Trp,  W)  residue  in  its  amino  acid  sequence  at  the  position  No. 6.  The 
intensity  of  TrpCage  fluorescence  decreases  when  the  temperature  increases,  but 
this  decreasing  trend  is  not  as  much  as  a free  tryptophan  as  shown  in  figure  3- 
3.  This  suggests  that  the  thermally  unfolding  process  of  the  TrpCage  molecule 
enhances  the  tryptophan  fluorescence  emission  that  balances  the  negative  intrinsic 
temperature  dependent  of  Trp  fluorescence  (~  — 2.2%/°C). 

By  the  CD  and  fluorescence  measurements,  we  obtained  the  two  unfolding 
fraction  curves  which  perfectly  overlap  each  other  as  shown  in  figure  3-4.  This 
indicates  that  the  equilibrium  data  is  independent  of  the  probes  satisfying  one  of 
the  criteria  for  the  two-state  transition  model  [50]. 

Kinetics.  The  kinetic  data  of  the  TrpCage  were  obtained  by  using  the 
T-jump  spectroscopy.  The  sample  was  dissolved  in  0.1  M potassium  phosphate 
buffer  pH7.0  at  the  concentration  ~50  //M.  As  shown  in  figure  3-5,  at  t = 0,  the 
temperature  jump  from  11°C  to  22°C  causes  a drop  of  the  TrpCage  fluorescence 
signal  because  of  the  T-dependence  of  Trp  fluorescence.  After  the  T-jump,  the 
populations  of  the  folded  and  unfolded  TrpCage  molecules  will  relax  to  the  new 
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Figure  3-1:  TrpCage  structure. 


Figure  3-2:  CD  spectrum  of  TrpCage. 
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Figure  3-3:  Temperature  dependence  of  TrpCage  and  NATA  fluorescence. 
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equilibrium  levels  at  the  temperature,  7finai  = 22°C.  This  population  relaxation 
of  the  two  species  fits  to  the  single  exponential  function  very  well  as  the  solid  line 
shown  in  figure  3-5. 

Using  the  relationship  between  rD bs,  the  folding  rate,  kf,  and  the  unfolding 
rate,  ku,  as  in  equation  3.1  and  the  unfolded  fraction,  yunf,  by  the  equilibrium 
measurements  as  in  equation  3.2,  we  calculated  the  folding  rate  and  the  unfolding 
rate  at  T = 22°C  : kf  ~ 240, 000  s"1  and  ku  ~ 80, 000  s-1. 

r~ti(T)  = k,(T)  + K(T).  (3.1) 

Xmt(T)  = kJT)/(k,(T)  + kJT)).  (3.2) 

The  observed,  folding  and  unfolding  rates  as  the  function  of  temperature  are 
plotted  in  figure  3-6.  Fitting  these  data  into  the  two-state  transition  model  (1.2), 
we  obtained  the  activation  energy  barriers:  27±1  kJ/mol  for  the  folding  and 
76±5  kJ/mol  for  the  unfolding  process. 

3.3  TrpZips 

3.3.1  Background 

Recently  the  experimental  studies  on  the  formation  of  the  secondary  structure, 
f3- sheet,  become  fruitful  [63,  64,  65]  mainly  because  short  peptide  aggregation  has 
been  avoided  [66]. 

The  TrpZips  we  studied  are  12-residue  polypeptide  chains,  designed  by 
Cochran  and  coworkers  [67].  These  peptide  chains  are  able  to  form  /3-hairpins 
which  are  the  minimum  units  of  (3  tertiary  structures.  They  are  shorter  than  what 
people  considered  to  be  the  lower  limit  (~  20-30  residues)  for  a stable  tertiary  fold 
and  are  good  models  for  exploring  the  dynamics  of  the  unit  structures  of  protein 
molecules.  The  sequences  and  structural  information  of  TrpZipl-3  are  listed  in 
table  3-1 
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Figure  3—4:  Equilibrium  unfolding  of  TrpCage.  Fraction  unfolded  in  15  mM  phos- 
phate, pH  7.0,  as  derived  from  222  nm  circular  dichroism  data  and  by  Trp  fluo- 
rescence data  (266  nm  excitation),  with  fit  to  two-state  transition  (solid  curve) 
indicating  Ai7~48.6  kJ/mol  and  AS'~155  kJ/mol-K  for  unfolding.  Trp-cage  syn- 
thesis by  solid-phase  method  (FMOC)  with  reverse-phase  HPLC  purification  (C-18 
column) . 


Time  (fis) 

Figure  3-5:  Kinetics  of  TrpCage.  Samples  are  at  50  pM  in  0.1  M phosphate  buffer, 
pH  7.0.  T(t  < 0)  — 18.6°C,  T(t  > 0)  = 25.0°C.  The  solid  line  (t  > 0)  is  the  fit  to  a 
single  exponential  function. 


Figure  3-6:  Arrhenius  plot  of  TrpCage.  The  triangles  are  the  observed  relaxation 
rates  (1/t0(,s),  Circles  are  folding  rates  (kf)  and  the  plus  signs  are  unfolding  rates 
(ku).  The  solid  and  dotted  lines  are  the  fits  to  the  two-state  model. 
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Table  3-1:  Sequence  and  structure  information  of  TrpZips. 


Materials 

Amino  Acid  Sequence 

Structure  type 

TrpZipl 

TrpZip2 

TrpZip3 

SWTWE  GNKWT  WK 
SWTWE  NGKWT  WK 
SWTWE  pNKWT  WK 

Type  II’  turn 
Type  I’  turn 
Type  II’  turn 

The  TrpZip  /3-hairpins  are  stabilized  by  the  tryptophan-tryptophan  cross 
strand  pairs.  Figure  3-7  shows  the  CD  spectra  of  TrpZipl  which  is  characteristic 
for  the  peptide  models  with  two  identical  fiuorophores  interacting  with  each  other, 
two  tryptophans  for  each  TrpZips.  These  three  TrpZips  are  different  from  each 
other  on  the  two  amino  acid  residues  at  the  positions,  No. 6 and  No. 7,  which  are 
underlined  in  table  3-1. 

The  thermal  unfolding  transition  curves  for  TrpZipl-3  are  reversible  and 
highly  cooperative  as  shown  in  figure  3-9,  figure  3-12,  and  figure  3-17.  The 
thermal  unfolding  and  sedimentation  analyses  are  listed  in  table  3-2  [67] . The 
equilibrium  constants  (K  = kj/ku ) and  unfolding  fractions  (yUnf)  as  the  function  of 
temperature  are  plotted  in  figure  3-8. 


Table  3-2:  Thermal  unfolding  parameters  of  TrpZip  peptides. 


Parameter 

TrpZipl 

TrpZip2 

TrpZip3 

Tm  (K) 

323.0  ±0.3 

345  ± 0.1 

351.8  ±0.2 

A Hm 

( cal  mol~l ) 

10,  790  ± 120 

16, 770  ± 60 

13, 020  ± 70 

A Sm 

{cal  mol~x  A'-1) 

33.4 

48.6 

37.0 

A Cp 

{cal  mol~x  K~l ) 

231.4  ±4 

281  ±2 

195  ±2 

3.3.2  TrpZipl 

TrpZipl  was  prepared  in  50  mM  potassium  phosphate  buffer  pH  7.0.  The 
fluorescence  and  CD  measurements  of  TrpZipl  are  shown  in  figure  3-9.  The 
Trp  fluorescence  intensity  of  TrpZipl  decreases  as  temperature  increases  by 
2%/°C  which  is  slightly  less  than  that  for  the  free  Trp  (— 2.2%/°C).  Similar  to 
the  TrpCage,  this  indicates  that  the  unfolding  of  TrpZip  peptide  chains  causes  a 
weak  increase  of  fluorescence  intensity  which  balances  the  decrease  the  intrinsic 
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Figure  3-7:  CD  spectrum  of  TrpZipl.  The  TrpZipl  sample  was  at  50/rM  in  20  mM 
phosphate  buffer  pH  7.0. 


Figure  3-8:  Equilibrium  constants  (A)  and  folding  fraction  (B)  of  TrpZipl-3  as 
the  function  of  temperature  according  to  the  thermal  unfolding  and  sedimentation 
analysis  of  Cochran’s. 
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Trp  fluorescence  as  the  temperature  increases.  The  CD  measurement  suggests  the 
melting  temperature  (Tm)  3 of  TrpZipl  is  around  323K  which  is  consistent  with 
Cochran’s  measurement. 

The  kinetics  of  TrpZipl  is  probed  by  the  temperature  jump  spectrometer.  The 
kinetic  data  at  the  room  temperature,  22°C,  is  shown  in  figure  3-10.  The  relaxation 
time  constant,  rQ bs,  is  4.6T0.18  /j,s.  The  calculated  folding  and  unfolding  time 
constants  are  T/  = 6.69  ± 0.32  ns  and  ru  = 19.9  ± 0.61  ns  respectively. 

The  temperature  dependence  of  the  folding  rates  is  plotted  in  figure  3-11.  By 
fitting  the  data  into  the  two-state  model,  we  obtained  the  folding  activation  energy 
barrier,  Ea  = 22.2  ±1.4  kJ/mol. 

3.3.3  TrpZip2 

The  fluorescence  and  CD  measurements  on  TrpZip2  are  shown  in  figure  3- 
12.  The  CD  measurement  suggests  that  TrpZip2  is  stabler  than  TrpZipl  in  the 
potassium  phosphate  buffer  pH  7.0  and  its  melting  temperature  is  around  345K. 

There  is  no  significant  relaxation  process  observable  in  the  temperature  jump 
experiments  at  room  temperature  for  the  TrpZip2  in  potassium  phosphate  buffer 
because  of  the  very  small  portion  of  the  unfolded  molecules  at  this  temperature. 
Adding  the  denaturant,  Guanidine  Hydrochloride,  GdnHCl,  helps  increase  the 
population  of  the  unfolded  state  and  shifts  the  melting  temperature  down  as 
shown  in  figure  3— 12(B) . We  measured  the  relaxation  time  constants  r0 bs  for 
the  TrpZip2  solutions  with  varying  concentrations  of  GdnHCl  and  extrapolated 
the  time  constant  at  [GdnHCl]=0  M:  rG bs  = 1.77  ± 0.3  /js,  as  shown  in  the 


3 The  melting  temperature  (Tm)  of  protein  folding  is  the  temperature  at  which 
the  folding  rate  kf  and  the  unfolding  rate  ku  are  equal,  the  populations  of  the 
folded  and  the  unfolded  molecules  are  equal  to  each  other. 
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Figure  3-9:  Equilibrium  measurement  of  TrpZipl.  (A)  Trp  fluorescence  and  (B) 
CD  signal  at  Amax=229  nm  as  a function  of  temperature.  The  solid  line  in  (A)  is 
the  linear  fit  for  In (Fmax)  vs  T. 


Figure  3-10:  Kinetics  of  TrpZipl  at  room  temperature.  The  solid  line  (£>0)  is  the 
fit  to  a single  exponential  function. 
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Figure  3-11:  Arrhenius  plot  of  TrpZipl.  The  solid  line  is  the  linear  fit  using  the 
two-state  model. 
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inset  of  the  figure  3-13.  The  calculated  folding  and  unfolding  time  constants  are 
Tf  = 1.99  ± 0.38  /rs  and  ru  = 16.3  ± 2.76  // s respectively. 

The  folding  rates  as  a function  of  temperature  are  plotted  in  figure  3-11.  By 
fitting  the  data  into  the  two-state  model,  we  obtained  the  folding  activation  energy 
barrier  Ea  = 15.1  ± 4.9  kJ/mol. 

The  relaxation  rate  of  TrpZip2  at  the  room  temperature  is  only  dependent 
on  the  final  temperature,  not  on  the  initial  temperature  or  the  amplitude  of  the 
temperature  jump  as  shown  in  figure  3-15.  However,  at  high  temperature,  ~50°C, 
there  is  a clear  trend  that  the  relaxation  time  constant  decreases  as  the  amplitude 
of  the  temperature  jump  increases  as  indicated  in  figure  3-16  (A).  Figure  3-16  (B) 
shows  how  the  relaxation  process  of  TrpZip2  deviates  from  the  single  exponential 
function  at  Tfinai  =50°C  (AT  = 20°C). 

3.3.4  TrpZip3 

TrpZip3  is  even  stabler  at  room  temperature  and  the  melting  temperature  is 
about  352K.  The  equilibrium  measurements  are  shown  in  figure  3-17.  Adding  3 M 
denaturant  GdnHCl  shifts  Tm  down  to  ~333K  as  shown  in  figure  3— 12(B) . 

The  inset  of  figure  3-18  shows  that  the  relaxation  rate  is  slowed  down  by  the 
denaturant  GdnHCl,  and  the  extrapolated  relaxation  time  constant  for  TrpZip3 
in  water  is  0.56±0.18  /rs.  The  calculated  folding  and  unfolding  time  constants 
respectively  are  Tf  = 0.82  ± 0.13  /rs  and  tu  = 5.79  ± 0.83  /rs  at  21°C. 

3.4  Discussion 

Two  state  model  and  ultrafast  folders.  The  two-state  model  for  protein 
folding  assumes  that  the  folded  and  unfolded  states  are  separated  by  an  activation 
energy  barrier.  The  energy  barrier  is  significant  so  that  the  probability  for  the 
barrier  crossing  events  is  much  smaller  than  that  for  the  molecules  to  transform 
their  conformations  within  the  unfolded  state,  as  demonstrated  in  figure  3-19(A). 
So  the  relatively  slow  barrier  crossing  event  becomes  the  rate-limiting  step  and 
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Figure  3-12:  Fluorescence  (A)  and  CD  measurement  at  229  nm  (B)  of  Zip2  as  the 
function  of  temperature.  The  solid  line  in  (A)  is  the  linear  fit  of  the  ln(F)  versus 
T. 


Figure  3-13:  Kinetics  of  TrpZip2  at  room  temperature.  The  inset  is  the  denaturant 
concentration  [GdnHCl]  dependence  of  the  relaxation  time  constants. 
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Figure  3-14:  Arrhenius  plot  of  TrpZip2.  The  solid  line  is  the  linear  fit  using  the 
two-state  model. 
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Figure  3-15:  Temperature  jump  amplitude  dependence  of  the  relaxation  rates  at 
2finai=24°C.  TrpZip2  sample  is  at  50  pM  in  20  mM  potassium  phosphate  buffer 
with  1.6  M GdnHCl,  pH  7.0. 
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Trpzip2  in  1 .25  M Gdn  and  20  mM  phosphate  buffer  pH=7 


Time  (ps) 


Figure  3—16:  “Strange”  behavior  of  TrpZip2  kinetics.  (A)  Temperature  jump  de- 
pendence of  the  relaxation  rate  at  50°C.  (B)  Relaxation  kinetics  at  50°C  with  a 
temperature  jump  amplitude  of  20°C. 
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Figure  3-17:  Fluorescence  (A)  and  CD  measurement  (B)  of  TrpZip3. 
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the  folding  rate  should  only  depend  on  the  height  of  the  energy  barrier  as  in 
equation  1.2.  In  this  way,  one  should  expect  a single  exponential  function  for  the 
kinetics  although  the  reverse  is  not  necessarily  true  for  all  probes  [68].  The  mini- 
protein TrpCage  and  the  /3-hairpin  TrpZipl  are  two-state  folders  although  their 
folding  activation  energy  barriers  are  only  slightly  higher  than  that  associated  with 
the  viscosity  of  solvent  which  limits  the  rate  of  the  loop  formation  (~17  kJ/mol). 
Their  folding  rates  fit  into  the  linear  Arrhenius  plot  (In  kf  = In  k0  — £)  quite  well 

and  are  only  dependent  on  the  final  temperatures. 

One  the  other  hand,  when  the  energy  barrier  is  negligible  as  shown  in  figure  3- 
20(B),  the  barrier  crossing  rate  becomes  comparable  with  the  equilibration  rates 
of  molecules  around  the  local  free  energy  minima.  There  is  no  single  transition 
event  which  dominates  the  folding  so  we  observe  a non-single  exponential  kinetics. 
TrpZip2  has  an  activation  energy  barrier  about  15  kJ/mol  and  folds  at  (2  /rs)-1 
which  is  approaching  the  diffusion  time  limit  for  the  loop  formation  [29,  30].  Its 
kinetic  data  at  50°C  clearly  deviate  from  the  single  exponential  function  as  one 
should  expect  for  low  energy  barrier  folding  (3-16  (B)). 

In  addition,  figure  3-16  (A)  shows  that  the  relaxation  time  constant  of 
TrpZip2  distinctly  decreases  as  the  function  of  the  temperature  jump  amplitude. 
Similar  phenomena  were  observed  by  other  fast  kinetic  studies  [28,  69].  Yang 
et.al.  observed  a very  rapid  transition  event  (~  2/xs)  preceding  the  rate-limiting 
step  during  the  refolding  of  the  five- helix  bundle  protein  A6_85-  They  assigned 
this  fast  kinetics  as  the  molecular  equilibration  time  within  the  unfolded  state 
due  to  the  change  of  the  free  energy  profile  upon  T-jump.  As  shown  in  figure  3- 
20,  this  model  agrees  with  their  experimental  data  very  well.  In  the  case  of 
TrpZip2,  the  equilibration  may  overlap  with  the  folding  process  on  the  time  scale 
~ [is.  Consequently  we  see  stretched  exponential  kinetics  with  the  time  constant 
dependent  on  the  size  of  the  perturbation. 
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Figure  3-18:  Kinetics  of  Zip3  with  3 M GdnHCl  at  room  temperature.  The  inset 
is  the  GdnHCl  concentration  dependence  of  the  relaxation  rates.  The  solid  line  in 
the  inset  is  the  linear  fit  producing  the  relaxation  time  constant  at  0 M GdnHCl, 
0.56  ± 0.18/rs. 


Figure  3-19:  Folding  with  a barrier  (A)  and  without  a significant  barrier  (B). 


Figure  3-20:  Free  energy  profile  before  and  after  a temperature  jump. 
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Why  do  these  small  protein  and  peptides  fold  fast?  TrpCage  folds  100  times 
faster  than  what  the  contact  order  model  predicts  [54,  55].  The  most  obvious 
reason  would  be  the  small  sizes  of  these  molecules  (<20  residues).  The  other 
possibility  is  that  TrpCage  mainly  contains  o-helix  and  3io-helix  which  are  local 
structures  and  form  in  a few  hundred  nanoseconds  [9].  Diffusion- collision  model 
predicts  that  the  stabilization  of  local  secondary  structures  will  lead  to  the  accel- 
eration of  folding  [70,  4].  Many  helical  proteins  have  been  found  to  fold  fast:  Wild 
type  A repressor  folds  with  folding  rate  4900  s_1  [71,  72];  Engrailed  Homedomain 
(En-HD),  a 61-residue  helical  protein,  folds  in  27  //s;  Cytochrome  c folds  in  500  ps; 
B-domain  of  staphylococcal  protein  A folds  with  an  extrapolated  folding  rate 
120,000  s'1  [7],  In  contrast,  the  nucleation  mechanism  proposes  that  the  formation 
of  the  tertiary  contacts  are  the  determinants  of  the  folding  rate  [73].  The  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  local  structure  speeds  up  the  folding  only  if  the  native-like  secondary 
structures  are  formed  in  the  transition  state  ensemble.  The  relationship  between 
secondary,  tertiary  interaction  and  folding  rate  has  been  investigated  experimen- 
tally [74,  75].  It  was  shown  that  secondary  structure  interactions  play  a negligible 
role  in  determining  the  folding  kinetics.  Meanwhile  strong  and  specific  hydrophobic 
core  formation  plays  a dominant  role  [76]  that  will  be  discussed  more  in  detail  in 
Chapter  4. 

Fast  folding  kinetics  and  distributed  simulation.  We  compare  our 
T-jump  kinetic  data  with  folding  and  unfolding  kinetic  data  from  molecular 
dynamics  simulation  by  V.  Pande’s  group  as  shown  in  table  3-3.  Among  them, 
the  simulation  and  experimental  results  on  TrpCage  and  TrpZipl  are  in  good 
agreement  with  each  other. 

3.5  Conclusion 

TrpCage  is  the  smallest  stable  protein-like  molecule  and  the  TrpZips  are 
among  the  shortest  peptide  chains  which  form  /3-hairpins.  They  all  fold  on  the 
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Table  3-3:  Comparison  between  the  results  of  the  T-jump  experiments  and  the 
simulations  by  V.  Pande’s  group. 


Materials 

Rates 

Experimental  Results 

Simulation  Estimates 

TrpCage 

kf 

4.10  fjs 

1. 5-6.9  [is 

TrpZipl 

kf 

6.69T0.32  [is 

5-7  //s 

TrpZipl 

ku 

19.9T0.61  [is 

9-11  /rs 

TrpZip2 

kf 

1.95T0.40  [is 

3-6  yUS 

TrpZip2 

fc u 

19.3T3.57  [i s 

14-20  [is 

TrpZip3 

kf 

0.83T0.13  fis 

100-300  yUS 

TrpZip3 

k u 

5.88T0.84  [is 

9-12  [xs 

microsecond  time  scale  approaching  the  physical  time  limit  which  is  set  by  the 
diffusion  process  of  chains.  TrpCage,  made  of  a few  helices  and  with  a small 
hydrophobic  core,  provided  us  an  ideal  model  both  for  experiment  and  theory. 
Meanwhile,  the  kinetic  results  of  the  TrpZip  series  confirmed  the  prediction 
by  the  theoretical  models  on  the  formation  of  /3-hairpins  and  opened  up  an 
interesting  field  where  the  limitation  of  the  structure  and  kinetics  is  being  reached. 
In  addition,  some  of  our  T-jump  kinetic  results  on  those  peptides  are  found  to  be, 
excitingly,  in  agreement  with  molecular  dynamics  simulations. 


CHAPTER  4 

COLLAPSE  OF  CYTOCHROME  C AND  ITS  FRAGMENTS 
4.1  Background:  Collapse  of  Polypeptide  Chains 

Protein  molecules  fold  accompanied  by  a fast  chain  contraction  from  an 
extended  chain  into  a compact  globule  like  collapse  of  polymers  in  a poor  solvent. 
This  overall  contraction  is  mainly  due  to  the  hydrophobic  effect:  apolar  residues 
of  protein  molecules  tend  to  aggregate  in  the  presence  of  water.  The  hydrophobic 
effect  includes  not  only  the  energetics  associated  with  van  der  Waals  interactions 
among  the  hydrophobic  residues  of  proteins,  but  also  the  energetics  associated  with 
the  reconstructing  water  which  takes  place  upon  hydration.  It  is  one  of  the  main 
driving  forces  for  protein  folding  and  the  most  important  factors  stabilizing  native 
proteins.  It  is  also  believed  to  be  an  universal  event  for  all  flexible  polymer  chains. 
Analytical  studies  of  the  chain  dynamics  in  polymers  contribute  considerable 
insight  into  the  folding  kinetics  of  proteins  especially  at  the  very  early  stage. 

Theories  predicted  that  chain  collapse  is  on  a nanosecond  time  scale,  but 
experimentally  observed  protein  collapse  happens  on  a very  wide  time  range,  from 
a few  nanoseconds  to  seconds.  Some  of  them  couple  with  the  formation  of  some 
native  secondary  or  tertiary  structures.  For  examples,  apomyoglobin  [77,  78,  46] 
collapse  in  less  than  20  ps  involving  at  least  two  native  helices;  IgG  binding 
domain  of  62-residue  a//3  protein  L collapses  in  10  seconds  concomitant  with  the 
rate-limiting  step  during  folding  [25].  In  contrast,  the  90-residue  helical  protein 
barstar  collapses  within  a few  milliseconds  into  a compact,  large  hydrophobic 
cluster  without  any  optically  active  secondary  or  tertiary  structure  [26] . Gutin  [79] 
provided  two  scenarios  for  the  protein  collapse:  if  the  overall  attraction  due  to 
the  hydrophobic  effect  dominates,  folding  is  preceded  by  a rapid  collapse  into 
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a structureless  compact  globule.  If  the  overall  attraction  is  just  as  strong  as  to 
cooperate  with  the  native  contact  formation,  a two-state  transition  from  a coil  to 
native  conformation  occurs.  This  suggests  that  the  highly  compact  conformation 
may  increase  the  activation  energy  barrier  and  slow  down  the  following  folding  rate. 
In  agreement,  Silow  [80]  showed  that  high  viscosity  solvent  slows  down  the  folding 
by  prematurely  collapsing  the  coil  and  low  viscosity  helps  folding  by  stabilizing 
the  partially  folded  transition  state.  Clearly  chain  collapse  plays  a critical  role  in 
protein  folding  kinetics. 

4.1.1  How  Fast  Can  A Protein  Fold 

The  classical  picture  of  chain  dynamics  is  based  on  the  notion  of  relaxation 
modes  proposed  by  P.E.  Rouse  in  1953.  Rouse  model  is  the  Langevin  dynamics  of 
an  ideal  chain  which  is  modeled  as  a chain  of  beads  of  coordinates  {rjj}  and  mass 
mn  attached  by  springs,  as  in  equation  (4.1) 


mr, 


d2rr 

1 dt 2 


+ 7- 


dfn  dH_ 
dt  drn 


= Ut) 


(4.1) 


Left  hand  side  are  the  inertial  term,  the  friction  term  and  the  force,  the  right 
hand  side  is  Gaussian  random  force.  The  friction  coefficient  7 is  equal  to  kgT/D 
where  D is  the  diffusion  constant  for  a monomer,  T is  temperature  and  kg  is  the 
Boltzman  constant. 

For  a protein,  the  inertial  term  can  be  neglected  because  the  mass  of  amino 
acids,  m,  is  smaller  than  7 by  a factor  of  10-13.  So  the  Rouse  equation  is  written 
as 


dfn 

dt 


„ dH  _ 

'rodFn+r>" 


(4.2) 


where  To  = D/kgT , ffn  is  the  Gaussian  distributed  thermal  noise,  and  H represents 
the  interaction  among  the  monomers  on  the  chain.  The  Rouse  chain  is  worm-like 
and  its  end-end  distances  obey  Gaussian  statistics.  Equation  of  motion  4.2  can  be 
solved  by  using  Fourier  transforms.  Sparing  the  mathematic  details,  we  come  to 
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the  longest  relaxation  time  of  the  Rouse  chain,  T\  ~ 10”11  Ar2  s,  N is  the  number 
of  monomers.  For  a protein  of  length  N ~ 300,  this  gives  relaxation  time  of  order 

~1  fXS. 

This  Zimm  Model  takes  into  account  the  hydrodynamic  drag  force  among  the 
chain  residues  and  the  interaction  between  the  residues  and  solvent  molecules.  It 
applies  to  the  polymer  in  dilute  solution.  The  first  order  of  the  relaxation  time  is 
written  as  equation  4.3 


T\  ~ 


VsR3g 

kBT 


(4.3) 


where  rjs  is  the  solvent  viscosity,  Rg  is  the  radius  gyration 


Rl  n 


t jr  < (K  - RnY  > 
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which  represents  the  mean  square  length  between  all  the  pairs  of  the  segments  on 
the  chain.  This  predicts  the  collapse  time  constant  of  tens  of  nanoseconds  for  a 
chain  of  ~100  residues  at  room  temperature. 

4.1.2  What  Slow  Down  The  Protein  Collapse 

The  chain  collapse  rates  predicted  by  analytical  models  are  1000  x faster  than 
what  are  observed  in  experiments.  This  is  probably  because  that  the  conformation 
frustration  effect  and  energy  barriers  for  protein  folding  are  neglected  in  these 
models.  Recent  experimental  and  theoretical  studies  on  short  peptide  chains  [39, 
45,  29,  30,  59,  81,  27,  82,  83]  suggest  that  the  collapse  of  polypeptide  chain  is 
much  like  a first-order  transition.  The  collapse  rates  are  limited  by  diffusion  and 
desolvation  processes  which  give  ~1  /xs  for  the  ends  of  10-residue  peptide  chain 
to  diffuse  together  and  ~10  ps  for  protein  molecules  of  ~ 100  residues  to  “dry” 
out.  However  this  does  not  agree  with  the  millisecond  collapse  of  proteins  like 
barstar  [26],  so  there  must  be  some  additional  factors  which  govern  the  rate  of 
protein  collapse.  To  clarify  these  issues  one  needs  to  observe  the  collapse  on 
different  polypeptide  chains  such  as  wild  type  protein  molecules  and  unfoldable 
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polypeptide  chains.  Wild  type  protein  molecules  may  or  may  not  collapse  with  the 
formation  of  native  structure.  Unfoldable  polypeptide  chains  can  mimic  the  “pure” 
collapse  of  protein  molecules  without  forming  any  specific  structures. 

4.1.3  What  Could  Unfoldable  Peptide  Chains  Tell  Us 

To  be  able  to  see  a “pure”  collapse,  we  adopted  two  fragments  of  104-residue 
helical  protein  cytochrome  c,  Fl-65  and  Fl-80.  These  fragments  cannot  form 
any  stable  native  structure  at  room  temperature  without  the  stabilizing  C- 
terminal  a helix.  We  compared  the  kinetics  of  the  collapse  of  these  unfoldable 
polypeptide  chains  with  that  of  the  wild  type  protein.  There  were  basically  two 
controversial  explanations  on  the  collapse  of  cytochrome  c and  its  fragments. 
Shastry  and  coworkers  [24,  84]  observed  the  initial  collapse  of  cytochrome  c by 
doing  continuous-flow  mixing  experiments.  Experimental  results  showed  that  this 
process  has  single-exponential  kinetics  and  the  Arrhenius  fit  of  the  rates  yields 
31  kJ/mol  which  is  larger  than  the  energy  associated  with  the  formation  of  a 
loop  controlled  by  diffusion  (~  17  kJ/mol).  They  concluded  that  the  protein 
must  form  some  native  structure  during  the  initial  collapse.  However  it  has  been 
challenged  by  Sosnick  and  coworkers  [85]  who  indirectly  compared  cytochrome  c 
and  its  fragments  by  stop-flow  CD  measurements.  They  argued  that  because  the 
fluorescence  signals  of  the  protein  and  unfoldable  fragments  drop  to  the  same  level 
after  the  “burst”  phase,  the  initial  collapse  process  just  reflect  a rapid  solvent- 
dependent  readjustment  of  a chain  rather  than  the  formation  of  any  partially  folded 
state. 

Our  kinetic  results  by  T-jump  spectroscopy  show  that  both  protein  and  its 
fragments  collapse  with  the  time  constants  ~10  /is.  The  Arrhenius  fits  indicate 
that  there  are  significant  energy  barriers  limiting  the  collapse  rate  of  these  frag- 
ments in  aqueous  solvent  pH  7.0.  The  barriers  are  apparently  dependent  on  the 
chain  length. 
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4.2  Materials 

Horse  heart  cytochrome  c is  a single-domain  small  heme  protein  for  electron 
transport.  It  has  104  amino  acid  residues,  three  major  alpha  and  two  minor 
3 io  helices  as  shown  in  figure  4-1.  It  contains  a fluorophore  tryptophan  at  the 
position  No. 59  and  a fluorescence  quencher,  heme,  at  Hisl8.  By  monitoring  the  Trp 
fluorescence  intensity,  the  distance  between  the  tryptophan  and  the  heme  can  be 
monitored  by  the  Forster  energy  transfer  principle  described  in  chapter  2.  This  also 
tells  us  the  degree  of  compactness  of  the  molecule.  This  protein  has  served  as  a fast 
folding  and  collapse  model  for  numerous  equilibrium  and  kinetic  folding  studies  so 
far  [86,  87,  88,  89]. 

Unfoldable  fragments  of  cytochrome  c,  Fl-65  and  Fl-80  peptides,  are  prepared 
by  cyanogen  bromide  cleavage  of  ferricytochrome  c (Sigma  Chemical  Co.)  at 
the  unoxidized  Met65  and  Met80.  They  were  purified  by  reverse  phase  high 
performance  liquid  chromatography  on  a C 18  column  and  the  molecular  weights  are 
verified  by  mass  spectrometry.  Both  of  Fl-65  and  Fl-80  are  unable  to  fold  into  the 
native  structure  because  of  the  lacking  C-terminal  a helix.  The  collapse  of  these 
unfoldable  polypeptides  represents  that  of  a heteropolymer  chain  without  coupling 
with  any  native  structure  formation. 


Figure  4-1:  Ribbon  diagram  of  cytochrome  c. 
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4.3  Methods  and  Results 

4.3.1  Circular  Dichroism 

The  circular  dichroism  spectra  of  Fl-65  and  Fl-80  don’t  have  the  typical 
absorption  for  a-helix  which  has  the  minimum  at  222  nm,  like  that  for  the  wild 
type  folded  cytochrome  c at  the  room  temperature  (25°C).  They  are  more  like 
the  thermally  unfolded  cytochrome  c molecules  at  85°C  or  random  coils.  See 
figure  4-2  (A) 

4.3.2  Fluorescence 

The  intensity  of  the  tryptophan  fluorescence  of  cytochrome  c and  its  fragments 
is  dependent  on  temperature  and  the  distance  between  the  tryptophan  and  the 
heme.  This  is  related  to  the  size  of  the  molecules. 

The  protein  polypeptide  chains  expand  during  the  unfolding  process  in  the 
presence  of  denaturant,  GdnHCl.  The  Trp  fluorescence  will  consequently  increase 
because  Trp  is  moving  away  from  its  quencher,  the  heme.  Figure  4-2  (B)  shows 
that  the  Trp  fluorescence  increases  35%  and  the  average  Trp-heme  distance  changes 
10%  upon  the  addition  of  0.5  M GdnHCl.  Figure  4-2  (C)  shows  the  thermally 
expansion  of  the  Fl-65  chains.  The  relative  fluorescence  signal  to  the  reference, 
Trp-containing  peptide,  is  used  to  cancel  out  the  GdnHCl  concentration  and 
temperature  dependence  of  the  tryptophan  fluorescence  itself. 

4.3.3  Temperature  Jump  Spectroscopy 

The  samples  we  used  for  the  temperature  jump  kinetic  studies  are  at  around 
100  n M.  Cytochrome  c was  in  1.5  M GdnHCl  and  0.1  M phosphate  buffer,  pH  7.0. 
The  presence  of  GdnHCl  helps  destabilize  the  cytochrome  c molecules  to  some 
extent  so  that  the  relaxation  process  becomes  observable  in  the  T-jump  experi- 
ments. Fl-65  and  Fl-80  were  in  0.1  M phosphate  buffer  and  pH  7.0  without  any 
denaturant. 
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Figure  4-2:  (A)  Equilibrium  far-UV  circular  dichroism  of  cytochrome  c and  its 
fragments,  Fl-65  and  Fl-80  in  0.1  M phosphate  buffer,  pH  7.0.  Fragments  has 
much  less  secondary  structure  content  than  that  of  the  intact  folded  protein,  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  thermally  denatured  protein  at  85°C.  (B)  Trp  fluorescence 
of  Fl-65  fragment,  relative  to  a reference  peptide  representing  the  Trp-containing 
region  (residues  55-63,  sequence  KGITWKEET)  of  intact  cytochrome  c.  Rising 
emission  at  higher  denaturant  (GdnHCl)  levels  indicates  reduced  Forster  quenching 
of  Trp-59  fluorescence  by  the  heme,  as  a result  of  chain  expansion.  Dotted  lines 
show  average  fluorescence  of  a Gaussian  ensemble  of  random  coils  having  the  indi- 
cated mean  heme- Trp  distance.  (C)Temperature  dependence  of  Trp  fluorescence  of 
Fl-65  in  0.1  M phosphate,  pH  7.0,  relative  to  the  reference  peptide. 
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Figure  4-3:  Relaxation  processes  observed  in  tryptophan  fluorescence  following 
nanosecond  temperature  jump  at  f=0,  for  (A)  Fl-65,  (B)  Fl-80  fragments  of  cy- 
tochrome c in  0.1  M phosphate  buffer,  pH  7.0,  (C)  wild- type  cytochrome  c in 
1.5  M GdnHCl,  0.1  M phosphate  buffer,  pH  7.0,  and  (D)  Trptophan-containing 
reference  peptide  (KGITWKEET)  in  0.1  M phosphate  buffer  pH  7.0 
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Figure  4-3  shows  that  temperature  jump  triggered  the  fast  relaxations  of 
Fl-65  (A),  Fl-80  (B)  and  cytochrome  c (C).  Figure  4-3  (D)  shows  the  T-jump 
response  of  reference  peptide  fluorescence.  The  T-jump  at  t— 0 causes  an  abrupt 
drop  of  fluorescence  intensity  due  to  the  intrinsic  negative  T-dependence  of  Trp 
fluorescence  and  also  causes  a quick  shifting  of  the  systems’  equilibrium  to  a 
new  one.  As  a result,  the  population  of  the  molecules  in  the  compact  or  the 
extended  state  will  be  redistributed  as  a function  of  time.  By  fitting  data  to  the 
single  exponential  function  we  obtained  the  time  constants:  rQ bs  —25  /is  at  22°C, 

T0bs  —8  /is  at  32°C  for  Fl-65  and  r0 bs  —10  /is  at  32°C,  r0 bs  —16  /is  at  32°C  for  Fl-80. 
Wild  type  cytochrome  c is  a little  slower  r0 bs  —16  /is  at  32°C.  All  of  them  seem  to 
collapse  on  the  time  scale  ~10  /is.  There  is  a slight  correlation  between  the  collapse 
rate  and  the  length  of  the  chain. 
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Figure  4-4:  Relaxation  time  constants  vs  the  temperature  jump  amplitude  and  the 
linear  fits.  (A)  cytochrome  c:  slope=— 0.12  ± 0.51  /xs/°C,  intercept=12.76  ± 4.52  /is. 
(B)Fl-65:  slope— —0.15  ± 0.14  /is/°C,  intercept=  10.95  ± 2.42  /is. 
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We  found  that  relaxation  times,  rG bs,  are  not  sensitive  to  the  temperature 
jump  amplitude  which  is  shown  in  figure  4-4.  However,  they  strongly  depend 
on  the  final  temperature  in  the  range  17-38°C.  That  suggests  that  the  two- 
state  transition  model  holds  for  the  collapse  kinetics  and  the  collapse  rate  is 
controlled  by  the  energy  barrier  crossing  event.  We  obtained  the  activation  energy 
barriers  Ea  ~ 57  ± 7 kJ/mol  for  Fl-65,  Ea  a 68  ± 13  kJ/mol  for  Fl-80  and 
Ea  ~ 26  db  6 kJ/mol  for  cytochrome  c by  fitting  data  to  the  Arrhenius  law: 
lnr  = + lnr0. 
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Figure  4-5:  Relaxation  time  constant  vs  temperature  and  Arrhenius  fits  (dashed 
line)  for  (A)Fl-65  and  (B)  Fl-80  fragments  of  cytochrome  c in  pH  7.0  phosphate 
buffer,  and  (C)  wild-type  cytochrome  c in  1.5  M denaturant  (GdnHCl),  pH  7.0. 
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In  addition,  the  presence  of  the  low  concentration  (less  than  2 M)  of  denat- 
urant (GnHCl)  does  not  effect  the  collapse  rate  of  cytochrome  c very  much.  As 
shown  in  figure  4-6,  we  can  compare  the  the  collapse  rate  of  cytochrome  c in  1.5  M 
GdnHCl  directly  to  those  for  fragments  in  the  phosphate  buffer. 
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GuHCl  concentration  (M) 


Figure  4-6:  GdnHCl  concentration  dependence  of  the  collapse  rate  of  wild  type 
cytochrome  c. 

4.4  Discussion 

The  mechanism  of  the  collapse  has  not  been  fully  understood.  Collapse  itself 
could  be  very  fast  ~ /is  or  it  may  happen  concomitantly  with  the  rate-limiting  step. 
How  different  protein  collapse  is  from  homopolymers,  how  the  collapse  effects  the 
whole  folding  process  and  what  is  the  relationship  between  the  collapse  and  the 
steric  structure  of  proteins  is  crucial  in  solving  the  protein  folding  problem. 

4.4.1  Collapse  of  Polypeptides  and  Folding  Time  Limit 

Different  from  the  homopolymers,  the  components  of  protein,  amino  acids 
can  be  cataloged  into  at  least  two  groups  : hydrophobic(HP)  and  hydrophilic(HL) 
according  to  the  degree  of  aversion  to  aqueous  solvents.  HP  residues  tend  to 
segregate  into  a interior  core  while  HL  residues  stay  on  the  external  surface.  This 
kind  of  conformations  are  not  accessible  to  homopolymers  although  the  ensemble 
of  compact  conformations  of  a homopolymer  is  gigantic  and  also  increases  as  k n 
with  chain  length  n (k  ~ 1.74)  [90].  The  Zimm  model  predicts  the  relaxation 
time  constants  for  the  non-interacting  chains  of  the  size  as  Fl-65  and  Fl-80: 
t i ~ 21  ns  and  T\  — 24  ns  respectively  in  water  at  22°C  according  to  equation  4.3. 
Nevertheless  the  observed  time  constants  for  these  unfoldable  peptide  chains  are 
about  a thousand  times  slower  (~  10//s).  The  hydrophobicity- induced  chain 
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contraction  involved  conformation  entropy  and  enthalpy  loss  may  play  a role  in 
it.  Since  the  collapse  of  the  wild  type  protein  cytochrome  c is  on  the  same  time 
scale  as  its  unfoldable  analogs,  we  may  conclude  that  the  microsecond  peptide 
chain  collapse  is  not  controlled  by  forming  native  structure.  A recent  study  on  the 
refolding  of  metastable  compact  cytochrome  c [91]  shows  that  at  the  low  viscosity 
limit  the  folding  rate  approaches  a certain  value  ~ (10  /xs)-1  instead  of  infinity. 

It  suggests  that  the  folding  kinetics  is  temporally  limited  by  the  factors  such  as 
the  intra-chain  interactions  among  the  elements  of  protein  molecules  in  addition 
to  the  diffusion  process.  Furthermore,  one  should  expect  that  the  energy  barrier 
associated  with  the  intrachain  interaction  increases  as  the  length  of  chain  increases. 
The  T-jump  studies  here  provide  us  a piece  of  evidence  that  the  energy  barrier 
for  the  collapse  of  Fl-80  is  higher  than  that  for  the  Fl-65  by  ~19%  with  the  chain 
length  23%  longer. 

On  the  other  hand,  Bieri  and  coworkers  [82]  directly  measured  the  intramolec- 
ular chain  diffusion  of  polypeptides  by  the  determination  of  the  triplet-triplet 
energy  transfer  rates  and  found  out  that  the  loop  formation  of  the  shortest  peptides 
(N=3)  has  a time  constant  of  20  ns  which  seems  to  be  consistent  with  what  was 
predicted  for  homopolymer  chains. 

Protein  chain  collapse  involves  the  diffusion,  desolvation  and  intramolecular 
interactions  which  are  dependent  on  individual  proteins.  This  explains  the  diversity 
of  collapse  mechanisms  and  time  scale  flexibility. 

4.4.2  Collapse  and  Folding  Efficiency 

There  are  a lot  of  debates  on  the  roles  chain  collapse  plays  in  protein  folding, 
like  whether  or  not  the  collapse  induced  compactness  enhances  the  formation  of 
secondary  structures,  a-helix  and  /3-sheet  [31,  32,  92,  93].  Maritan  et.  al.  [33,  34] 
demonstrated  that  helix  is  the  optimal  shape  of  compact  strings  due  to  packing  effi- 
ciency and  also  forming  helices  is  in  favor  of  fast  folding.  This  not  only  contributes 
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insight  into  the  relationship  of  the  packing  of  the  whole  molecule  and  the  secondary 
structure  formation  but  also  provides  the  evidence  that  nature  adopts  some  special 
criteria  like  space  occupying  and  folding  temporal  efficiencies  in  the  selecting  amino 
acid  sequences  for  protein  molecules. 

4.5  Summary 

We  fully  resolved  the  collapse  of  unfoldable  polypeptides  and  wild  type 
cytochrome  c by  the  laser  induced  temperature  jump  spectrometer.  By  comparing 
the  kinetic  data  on  the  foldable  and  unfoldable  peptide  chains  we  found  all  of 
them  collapse  in  ~ 10  /is.  These  fragments  experience  significant  energy  barriers. 
The  barriers  are  larger  than  expected  for  diffusion  due  to  nonspecific  contacts. 
Interactions  inside  protein  molecules  limit  the  collapse  rates  by  roughening  the  free 
energy  landscape  and  increasing  the  activation  energy  barrier. 

Our  study  demonstrates  that  the  kinetics  is  not  as  fundamental  as  sequence 
and  steric  structure  in  protein  folding  because  it  can  be  varied  to  some  extent 
by  changing  of  external  conditions  like  temperature,  pressure  or  concentration  of 
denaturant  [94,  95,  96].  Combining  the  accurate  kinetic  measurements  by  T-jump 
with  the  specific  structure  probes  like  circular  dichroism  can  fruitfully  help  us 
understand  fast  protein  folding  dynamics. 


CHAPTER  5 
CONCLUSION 

We  constructed  a nanosecond  laser  induced  temperature  jump  spectrometer. 

It  is  of  great  utility  in  identifying  local  structure  and  tertiary  contact  formation 
kinetics  of  protein  molecules  on  time  scale  of  nanosecond  to  millisecond. 

The  kinetic  studies  on  TrpCage  show  that  this  20-residue  helical  protein 
molecule  folds  in  a highly  cooperative  way  with  a folding  rate  kf  ~ 240,  000  s_1, 
thousands  times  faster  than  what  the  contact  order  model  predicted  (kf  ~ 

100  s-1).  There  is  no  evidence  showing  the  existence  of  any  intermediate  state 
lying  between  its  folded  and  unfolded  states.  Arrhenius  fit  to  kf  versus  T data 
indicates  that  the  folding  encounters  a very  weak  activation  energy  barrier  Ea  — 

27  ± 1 kJ/mol  which  slightly  exceeds  that  associated  with  the  viscosity  of  the 
solvent  Ea  ~ 17  kJ/mol  which  sets  the  time  limit  (~  0.2  /xs)  for  ends  of  20-residue 
chain  to  diffuse  together. 

We  also  investigated  the  TrpZips  series  12- residue  peptide  chains.  They  form 
/3-hairpins  which  are  the  minimum  units  of  f3  tertiary  structure.  The  folding 
rates  of  /3-hairpins  varies  in  the  range  of  1-10  ps.  The  folding  and  unfolding  time 
constants  are  consistent  with  what  molecular  dynamic  simulations  predicted. 

These  small  protein  and  short  peptide  chains  received  much  attention  not  just 
because  they  are  two-state  folders  and  fold  fast  but  also  because  this  study  is  where 
experiment  and  theory  meet  each  other  with  exciting  agreement  in  their  results. 

Cytochrome  c of  104-residue  is  also  a two-state  folder  but  it  folds  accompanied 
by  fast  chain  collapse  preceding  the  rate-limiting  step.  There  have  been  lots  of 
debates  on  the  fast  chain  collapse  mainly  on  the  issues  such  as  whether  or  not 
protein  molecules  forms  native-like  structure  upon  collapse.  This  distinguishes 
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them  from  the  synthetic  polymers.  Another  questin  is  what  sets  the  collapse  rates. 
We  address  these  questions  by  studying  the  foldable  wild  type  cytochrome  c and 
its  unfoldable  fragments  Fl-65  and  Fl-80.  We  found  that  both  kinds  of  peptide 
chains  collapse  at  time  constants  around  10  /is,  and  experience  activation  energy 
barriers  between  20-70  kJ/mol.  These  activation  energy  barriers  are  probably  due 
to  the  interactions  between  the  residues  on  the  peptide  chain  instead  of  forming 
any  specific  native-like  structures. 

Understanding  how  fast  protein  folds  is  one  of  the  center  issues  of  the  protein 
folding  problem.  Fast  probes  like  the  temperature  jump  spectrometer  makes  this 
study  possible.  More  and  more  fast  kinetic  data  on  proteins  will  help  people  reveal 
the  whole  story  on  protein  folding. 


APPENDIX  A 
AMINO  ACIDS 

Table  A-l:  List  of  20  amino  acids 


Amino  acids 

Three-letter  code 

One-letter  code 

Alanine 

Ala 

A 

Arginine 

Arg 

R 

Asparagine 

Asn 

N 

Aspartic  acid 

Asp 

D 

Cysteine 

Cys 

C 

Glutamic  acid 

Glu 

E 

Glutamine 

Gin 

Q 

Glycine 

Gly 

G 

Histidine 

His 

H 

Isoleucine 

lie 

I 

Leucine 

Leu 

L 

Lysine 

Lys 

K 

Methionine 

Met 

M 

Phenylalanine 

Phe 

F 

Proline 

Pro 

P 

Serine 

Ser 

S 

Threonine 

Thr 

T 

Tryptophan 

Trp 

W 

Tyrosine 

Tyr 

Y 

Valine 

Val 

V 
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APPENDIX  B 
LABVIEW  PROGRAMS 


B.l  Program  for  alignment 


TD53032  address 


KPIB::16::INSTR 


No.  of  averages  (16) 


Figure  B-l:  Front  panel  of  alignments avedata 
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B.2  Program  for  data  collection 


Figure  B-3:  Front  panel  of  tjumpRMS.vi 
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Figure  B-4:  Block  diagram  of  tjumpRMS.vi- 1 
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Figure  B 5:  Block  diagram  of  tjumpRMS.vi- 2 
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Figure  B-6:  Block  diagram  of  tjumpRMS.vi- 3 
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Figure  B-7:  Block  diagram  of  tjumpRMS.vi- 4 
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Figure  B-8:  Block  diagram  of  t jump  RMS.  vi-  5 


APPENDIX  C 

MAPLE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  TRPZIP1  KINETIC  DATA  ANALYSIS 


> restart;  with(plots) : 


> y:=[6.3,8. 16,5.51,5.70,6.38,6.48] : N:=nops(y): 

> x : = [22 .8,19.6,23.1,24.5,21.4,22.3] : T0:=-22: 

> s_y : -[1.2, 2. 55, 0.84, 1-22, 1-52,1. 19] : 

> s_x : = [ . 3 , . 52 , 1.61, 1.66, 1.2, . 98] : 

> comp:=proc(a,b) 

> description  "compare  two  2d  points  according  to  the  first 

> coordinate"; 

> if  a [1] <b [1]  then  return  true; 

> else  return  false;  end  if 

> end  proc : 

> xy:=sort( [seq( [x[i]+T0,  y [i] ] ,i=l. .N)] ,comp) ; #sort  data  points 
into 

> the  up  order  of  x 

> x:  = [seq(xy[i]  [1]  ,i=l.  .N)]  : y:  = [seq(xy[i]  [2]  ,i=l.  .N)]  : 

xy  :=  [[-2.4,  8.16],  [-.6,  6.38],  [.3,  6.48],  [.8,  6.3],  [1.1,  5.51],  [2.5,  5.70]] 

> chi2 : =0 : 

> for  i from  1 to  N do 

> chi2:=chi2+(y[i]-a-b*x[i] )~2/(s_y[i] ~2+b~2*s_x[i] ~2) ; 

> end  do:  #chi2:=simplify(chi2) ; 

> chi:=minimize(chi2,a=5. .7,b=-10. . 10, location) ; 
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> con:=chi  [2]  [1]  [1]  ; chiO:=chi[l]  ; 

X :=  .2862324527,  {[{b  = -.5390217386,  a = 6.691620021},  .2862324527]} 
con  :=  {b  = -.5390217386,  a = 6.691620021} 

X0  :=  .2862324527 


> eqn:=2*chi0=chi2: 

> a2 :=solve (subs (con [1] ,eqn)) : b2:=solve(subs(con[2] ,eqn)) : 

> a0:  = (a2[l]+a2[2])/2;  da:  =abs  (a2  [1] -a2  [2]  )/2;  bO:  = (b2  [l]+b2  [2]  )/2; 

> db :=abs (b2 [1] -b2 [2] )/2; 

aO  :=  6.691620020 
da  :=  .3134760970 
bO  :=  -.5461458158 
db  :=  .1891066274 

> T:=22+T0:  tau:=subs(con,a+b*T) ; dtau:=sqrt(da~2+T~2*db~2) ; 

t :=  6.691620021 
dtau  :=  .3134760970 

> a3:=[6.38,7.01] ; b3:=[-0. 35,-0. 73] ; # max  and  min  values  on 
2*chi0 

> contour  curve 


a3  :=  [6.38,  7.01] 
b3  :=  [-.35,  -.73] 

> da_l:=abs(a3[l]-a3[2] )/2;  db_l :=abs(b3 [1] -b3 [2] )/2; 

da. l  :=  .3150000000 

db. l  :=  .1900000000 

> tau_l:=subs(con,a+b*T) ; dtau: =sqrt (da_l~2+T“2*db_l~2) ; 

tauA  :=  6.691620021 


dtau  :=  .3150000000 


> plot ( [xy, [seq( [x, subs (con, a+b*x)] , x=-5..5)]], 

> symbol=CIRCLE,style= [point, line] ,labels= ["Temperature  difference 
from 

> 22C  (K)","tau  (us)"],  labeldirections= [horizontal, vertical] ) ; 


> plot3d(chi2,  a=-200. .200,b=-l . . 1,  axes=f ramed) ; 


> contourplot (chi2,a=6 . .7. 5 ,b=-l .2. .-0.1, contours= [1 . 01*chi0, 1 . 5*chi0,2 

> *chi0, 1+chiO] ) ; 
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Understanding  how  protein  molecule  fold  spontaneously  from  a random  chain 
into  a three-dimension  structure  is  very  important  in  life  science  because  it  helps 
people  to  predict  protein  structures  from  their  amino  acid  sequences,  design  new 
drugs  and  fix  the  misfolded  that  causes  the  diseases  like  Madcow  and  Alzheimer’s. 

To  study  the  fast  folding  kinetics  of  proteins  and  polypeptide  chains,  we 
constructed  a laser  induced  temperature  jump  spectrometer  which  is  capable  of 
identifying  the  local  structure  and  tertiary  contact  formation  of  protein  molecules 
on  the  time  scale  between  10-8  and  1Q~3  s with  the  time  resolution  of  nanoseconds. 

With  the  T-jump  spectrometer,  we  carried  out  the  ultrafast  kinetics  studies  on 
a small  protein  TrpCage.  /3-hairpin  series  TrpZips  and  fast  chain  collapse  studies  on 
wild  type  cytochrome  c and  its  unfoldable  fragments  Fl-65  and  Fl-80.  Our  results 
turned  out  to  be  in  good  agreement  with  theoretical  and  computer  simulation 
studies  and  attracted  much  attention  in  this  held. 


